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PWA and WPA—Present and Future 


HEN destructive critics of the Federal relief pro- 

gram foregather at the club or in the Pullman 

smoker, the alleged waste of untold millions in 
“boondoggling” is an increasingly popular subject of con- 
versation. Ardent patriots who would have every schoo! 
teacher sign an oath of allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, appear to take great joy in alleging the gross 
and incurable incompetence of that Government and of the 
democracy on which it is founded. 

With figures now available as to the apportionment o! 
the billions voted by Congress in the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, the time has come, THe AMER- 
ICAN City believes, for an appraisal by municipal officials 
and civic organizations of what is actually being done with 
the money. At the National Municipal League’s forty-first 
annual conference on government, held in Providence 
November 25-26, Corrington Gill, Assistant Administrator 
of the WPA, gave an approximate accounting of how the 
$4,880.000,000 fund has been allocated. 

Amounts allocated for direct relief have resulted in a reduction of the 
amount for work relief to about $3,700,000,000. Out of this sum about 
$1,140,000,000 has been allocated to WPA; $335.000,000 to non-Federal 
PWA projects; $100,000,000 to low-cost housing; $500.000,000 to highways 
and grade-« rossing elimination; $600.000,000 to the CCC; $247,000,000 to 
the Resettlement Administration; $131,000,000 to river and harbor improv 
ments; and most of the rest to a wide variety of emergency public works 
and other activities conducted by the various Federal departments and 
agencies. 

Speaking particularly for the Works Progress Administration, Mr. Gill 
told the conference that approval has been given by the WPA to about 
200,000 local projects, from which the State Administrators have the re 
sponsibility of selecting those combining, in their judgment, real public 
benefits with a maximum of needed local employment. Fifty thousand ot 
more of these projects were reported as actually under way up to No 


vember 25, the approximate division being: streets and highways, 41%: 


public buildings, 10%; parks and playgrounds, 10%; sewage disposal an |! 


water supply, 9%; flood control and conservation, 6%; sanitation and 
health, 5%; professional and clerical activities, 8%; and 
other miscellaneous, 8%. 

No individual in the United States, if he had the final 
authority, would distribute the Federal relief funds exactly 
as listed above. Many, including the editors of THE 
AMERICAN City, would have preferred much larger alloca- 
tions to non-Federal PWA projects and to low-cost housing 
than was actually made. But candor compels us to assign 
only part of the responsibility to the President and the 
Administration. It is true that the inevitable delays in 
forcing thousands of projects through the bottle-necks ot! 
Administrative and Presidential approval in Washington, 
prevented action on many a worth-while plan. But many 
another plan failed of final allotment because of excessive 
land costs or of the inability of local officials to assure the 
appropriations or bond issues on which PWA grants were 
conditioned. 


airports, 3%; 


Few readers of this magazine will question, we are sure, 
the general worthwhileness of local projects recently con- 
structed with Federal aid, such as are pictured or described 
on pages 40-45, 50, 54, 59, 63 and 64 of this issue; nor of 
aids to state and local planning as mentioned on pages 51, 
61, 62 and 65. 

To the President and Congress, in appropriating and 
apportioning unemployment relief funds for the fiscal 
year 1936, THE AMERICAN City respectfully urges: 


l. That action be taken very early in the coming session, 
so that Federal, state and local governmental agencies may 
have as much time as possible to perfect plans for prompt 
and efficient use of such funds as may be made available. 

2. That the appropriation be large enough to assure the 
nearest possible approach to full-time jobs in useful public 
works and services for all employables to whom private indus 
try and local governments cannot otherwise offer reasonably 
steady work at a living wage: thus further stimulating the 
trend towards a high level of prosperity which has already 
been greatly aided by the spending program of the Federal 
Government. 


3. That the “dole” be thus made as rapidly as may be a 
thing of the past, except for the indigent unemployables, for 
whose humanitarian care the state and local governments 
might then be made mainly, if not wholly, responsible. 

1. That to accomplish these purposes the total Federal 
emergency appropriation for the fiscal year 1936 be not less 
than $5.000.000,000; and that of this amount there be appor 
tioned on a population basis 25 per cent to state and 25 per 
cent to local governments. This would be equivalent to a pet 
annum per capita allotment of about $10 each for the states 
and their subdivisions to be expended beginning July 1. 1936 
for public works, services and equipment: such expenditures 
to be in addition to normal budget expenditures, and subject 
to approval by the respective State Planning Boards rathet 
than by the PWA or WPA in Washington. 

5. That, of the 50 per cent for which Federal agencies would 
he responsible, a substantial sum be earmarked for aid, under 
proper restrictions, to large-scale low-rent housing project 
with or without slum clearance, as local needs and condition 
may warrant. 

6. That Congress stipulate that in the expenditure of publi 
works funds preference be given, not as heretofore under the 
WPA to the maximum of employment directly on the job: bu 
that modern machinery and labor-saving devices and the facil 
ities of efficient contracting organizations be used wherever 
practicable, thus stimulating more widespread employment in 
the construction and durable goods industries. 


With more than 9,000,000 workers still looking unsuc 
cessfully for jobs in their normal occupations (9,196,- 
000 on October 1, according to the estimate of the National 
Industrial Conference Board) the futility of expecting pri- 
vate industry or local governments to solve the problem 
during the coming fiscal year, without substantial Federal 


aid, is all too obvious. 
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Low-Cost Bituminous Paving 


By GEORGE H. SANDENBURGH 


City Engineer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LR construction of low-cost bituminous pavements 

was begun on a large scale in 1931, ater an experi- 

mental project laid in 1927 had proved successful. 
All except two of the projects built in 1931 were surface 
treatments; the other two were the road-mix type. Since 
1931, all projects have been the road-mix type. These 
pavements have proved to be very popular with the resi 
dents of the city, as shown by the amount of work peti- 
tioned for by property owners. The yardage built in 
each of these years in Ann Arbor is as follows: 


Year Sq Vd Cost 

1931. 151,561 $27,575,12 13 
1932 174,154 45,280.04 60 
1933 20,019.81 24 
1934 37,445 9,684.01 4 
1935 58,982 Est. 16,184.78 Est. 30 


Total 501,997 $118,743,76 171 


The change from surface treatment to road-mix was 
made because the road-mix gives a better job and does noi 
cost any more in a city. This is not true where the dusi 
swept from the surface-treated type does not have to be 
picked up. The cost of picking up dust amounts to as 
much as the cost of mixing. 

The first year this work was begun, we did not know 
what the costs were going to be, and no new materials 
were added to the street, but after the costs on the first 
year's work were obtained, they were found to be so rea- 
sonable that we could improve our methods and still get 


a very low cost pavement. 
Methods of Construction 


Practically all streets paved have been previously grav- 
eled. One inch to 142 inches of stone passing a 1l-inch 
screen is added to the street. The street is then scarified 
to a depth of approximately one inch to provide fines. 
Bituminous material is then applied by means of a pres- 
sure distributor in an amount of !'-gallon per square 
yard, and the stone, sand, and bituminous material are 
mixed by means of a one-man power grader until a mass 
of uniform color is obtained. From four to eight turnings 
are required. When thoroughly mixed, the material is 
leveled off and a second application of 3/10-gallon of 
bituminous material per square yard is applied and the 
whole mass again thoroughly mixed by turning with the 
power graders. When thoroughly mixed, the mixture is 
leveled off to the contour of the street, rolled with a 5-ton 
roller, and the street opened to traffic. The surface is al- 
lowed to cure for several weeks, after which a sea! coat of 
1/3-gallon of bituminous material per square yard is 
added, and covered with pea pebbles in an amount of 16 
to 18 pounds per square yard. The next year a second seal 
coat is applied, it being the same as the first year’s seal 
coat. 

Our equipment consists of two Austin one-man power 
graders; one 1,000-gallon South Bend motor-drawn_pres- 
sure bituminous distributor; one 5-ton  three-wheeled 
roller; four 2-yard trucks; two 10,000-gallon storage tanks 
with heating equipment; and one homemade drag. 

Bituminous material used for mixing and the first year’s 


seal coat is tar. meeting Michigan State Highway Speci 
fications TM-2: for the second year’s seal coat, either tat 
TH-1 or asphalt RC-3 is used. 


Stone speciheations 


Passing l-inch screen 100% 
Passing ‘2-inch sieve 25 to 60% 
Passing %4-inch sieve, not more than 10% 
Pea pebble specihcations: 
100% 


Passing %%-inch 


70 to 85% 


Passing %-inch sieve............... 
20 to 35% 


Passing No. 8 sieve, not more than 3% 
Costs 
Tar per gallon......... $.0945 
Pea pebbles per cubic yard............. 1.10 


The cost per square yard for low-cost bituminous pave~ 
ment is itemized as follows: 


Pebbles and gravel........ 

Miscellaneous .............; .0022 
Equipment rental ... 01978 
Engineering and supervision (3%).. 00551 
Total cost per square yard..... ——— 

Cost of second year’s seal coat: 

.0328 
.0079 
Enginecring and supervision............. .0030 


The total cost of the low-cost bituminous pavement per 
square yard is $.20101 plus $.0539, which equals $.25491. 

We are very well satisfied with the service these pave- 
ments are giving, and from our experience with their 
wearing qualities, it appears that they will have a life of 
at least ten years. 

The cost of dirt street maintenance has dropped from 
$23,706.63 in 1929 to $3,680.24 in 1934, and during this 
period, the cost of low-cost pavement maintenance has 
been only $6,598.64. 

These low-cost pavements are built on petition of prop- 
erty owners owning a majority of the frontage on the 
street petitioning. The city at large pays the entire cost 
of street intersections and 20 per cent of the property 
frontage. Property owners are given three years to pay 
their portion of the cost. 

There are 72 miles of street in the city. Thirty-seven 
miles are paved with hard-surface pavements; 28 miles 
are paved with low-cost bituminous pavements, which 
leaves 7 miles of gravel streets. 

These low-cost pavements have reduced our dirt street 
maintenance costs, given dustless streets in dry weather, 
and dry streets in wet weather. It is impossible to estimate 
the value they have been and are to the health and com- 
fort of our citizens, by the elimination of the dust nui- 
sance. The cost of all these benefits is slightly under 26 
cents per square yard of street surface. 
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Water Supply as the Basis of Fire Protection 


By W. R. LaDUE 


Chief Engineer, Acting Superintendent, Water Works, Akron, Ohio 


S an army depends upon ammuni- 
tion, so does the Fire Department 
depend upon water for its fire- 

fighting effectiveness. How often do we 
read in the press, when a_ suburban 
home has burned to the ground, that the 
Fire Department was hampered or made 
practically helpless through lack of 
mains in the street from which water 
could be obtained. Fire chiefs under- 
stand the dependence of their department 
upon water supply and fully appreciate 
its value and effectiveness in fire emer- 


Water Works 
Unsung 

“The part played in the 
extinguishing of fires by 
the Water Department is 
all too often overlooked 
and generally goes unno- 
ticed; yet a litthe contem- 
plation of the subject will 
convince you that after 
all you cannot accom- 
plish much in fire extin- 
guishment without water 


service rendered through the agency of hy 
drants and connections to sprinkler sy- 
tems of manufacturing and other estab 
lishments.” 

Concerns availing themselves of this 
service secure reduced insurance pre- 
miums which offset the cost of installa- 
tion and provide reasonable certainty 


against large losses. 
Grading for Fire Insurance 


The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers inspects, investigates and grades 


gencies. 


is overlooked because there is no glamor 


sirens connected with its arrival at the 


h and plenty of it.” 

Per aps water supply In fire-henting —W. C. MABEE. 
Indianapolis Water Company, in the 
° Journal of the 
in its furnishing and no fire gongs or Works Association, 


American ater 


fire-fighting facilities of cities in ordet 
elite Wi that an equitable rate of fire insurance 
Fire insurance rates 
are based upon the fire protection and 


may be applied. 


June, 1934. 


defenses afforded in each individual city 


scene of the fire. The Fire Department 

arrives, the hose is connected to the hydrant, and the hy- 
drant is turned on, in full assurance tht an ample supply 
of water will be immediately available; in other words, 
water is already at the site of the fire waiting for the fire- 
men to arrive and put it to use. It is not withdrawn until 
the last spark is extinguished. 

The Manual of Water Works Practices of the American 
Water Works Association says: 

“The most important functions of public water supplies are 
to furnish a good, potable water . . . . and an adequate quan- 
tity of water under reasonable pressure for putting out fires. 
The latter is generally characterized as ‘fire protection service, 
the more important being the public service, rendered through 
the agency of hydrants or other fire connections upon the dis- 
tribution system; the less general, though important, the private 


INTERIOR OF THE MAIN PUMPING 

STATION OF THE AKRON, OHIO, 

WATER SUPPLY, LOCATED NEAR 
KENT, OHIO 


In the foreground is shown the 18-mgd 

vertical triple expansion pumping en- 

gine. The total pumping station capac- 

ity at this site is 50-mgd, or about twice 

what the average daily pumping was in 
1934 


and are by no means the same in cities 
ot equal size. The actual inspection of a city is carried 
on by a Committee of Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards of this National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
A report is published after inspections, which occur at in- 
tervals of five or six years, and is available to members 
of the Association and insurance companies to form a basi- 
for the grading of the city and the establishment of rates. 
In a grading schedule of 5,000 points, water supply ac- 
counts for 1,700, or about one-third. 


Akron Meets All Tests 


It is significant to note that the first item in these reports, 


listed under fire-fighting facilities, is a report on water 
supply. The standards are high, yet in fire-flow tests, the 
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water-supply system of Akron, Ohio, was able to equal or 
exceed the amounts required. An example is afforded in 
the following locations in the congested value districts of 


Akron: 
Quantities in Gallons Per Minute 


Available from City System 
Required Engine Hydrant Excess Over 


Location By N.B.F.U. Supply Streams Requirements 
Main and Market Streets 12.000 22 000 9.700 10.000 
Ma ind Bowery Streets. . 12,000 16,500 7,200 4,500 
Main and Exchange Streets. 12,000 22,800 9,400 10,800 


The designs and costs of structures for the storage, 
pumping and distribution of water are decidedly influenced 
by the demands of fire-protection standards, if low insur- 
ance rates are to ve secured, The cost of any water supply 
system, therefore, is greatly increased by its fire-protection 
lor instance, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ requirements for fire hydrants are as follows: 


provisions. 


Hydrant Spacing Sq. Ft. of Area Served 
250 feet 40,000 


Industria 60,000 
Resident 60 105,000 


In order to secure a distribution of hydrants approaching 


Slum Reclamation and the Provision of Low-Cost Housing 
By JOHN THLDER 


TEST OF AN AKRON FIRE 
DEPARTMENT ENGINE 
The nozzle is throwing a stream 
water 408 feet with 225 pounds pr; 
sure at the pump with four 3-inch hy 
lines siamesed. Water pressure at t! 
hydrant at this locality at the time , 
this test was 120 pounds per squar 
inch 


the above standard, the city of Akron, out of water-works 
funds, has installed about 5,200 hydrants. Valuable in- 
spections and minor repairs are made by the Fire Depart- 
ment. Major repairs and parts are furnished by water- 
works facilities and funds. 


Water Rates—Not Taxes—Pay for 
Water for Fire Protection 


Fire-protection service afforded by the water works is not 
paid for by taxes, but by funds supplied by the water con- 
sumers. It is interesting to note that when the water-supply 
system of Akron was operated under private ownership, 
the city was billed and payment was made out of tax funds 
at the rate of $40 per year for each hydrant. If today’s 
system were privately owned, it is estimated that in excess 
of $200,000 would he paid annually out of taxes for fire 
protection—a sum greater than the amount which could 
reasonably be expected through taxation of the properties 
of the private corporation. This tax money, furthermore, 
the city would have to share proportionately with county 
and school subdivisions. 


Washington, D. C. 


LUM reclamation and the provision of low-cost housing 
are two distinct things which may or may not involve 
an identical site 


1. Slum reclamation involves changing the use of an area 
so that it will be converted from a community liability to a 
community asset. Its new use should be the one that will be 
most beneficial to the neighborhood and to the community 
as a whole. This may be commercial, industrial, recreational 

or residential. If residential, it may be either high-cost or 
low-cost. 

2. Provision of low-cost housing involves securing low-cost 
sites that are accessible to employment. Such sites may or 
may not be those of former slums. 


It is to be remembered that a housing program for any com- 
munity must include three forms of activity: 


(a) Demolition of unfit dwellings. Unfit dwellings are 
likely to be occupied as long as they stand. They are unfair 
competitors of fit dwellings. Therefore, slum reclamation is 
an essential part of a housing program. Along with slum 
reclamation goes demolition, under the police power, of in- 
dividual buildings that are structurally unsafe or that are so 
insanitary as to be unfit for human habitation. 

(b) Repair and proper maintenance of dwellings that are 
fit or are worth making fit for habitation, unless repair would 
impede the clearance and reclamation of a slum or blighted 
area in which such dwellings happen to be located. 

(c) Erection of new dwellings to prevent a housing short- 
age, and to assure good housing for all economic groups. 
These new dwellings should be so distributed as to location. 
type (one-family, multi-family), size and cost, as to meet the 
needs of the community. 
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The Patent Situation 


HIS is written from the point of view of a practicing 
engineer who has no personal interest in any patents 
relating to sewage treatment but who is called upon 

by clients to design sewage-treatment plants that may em- 
body patented devices and processes. From such a point 
of view, patents may be divided into seven classes: 

1. Patents that are valid and useful and for which a rea- 
sonable royalty is charged 

2. Patents that are valid and useful but for which an un- 
reasonable royalty is demanded 

3. Patents that are unexpectedly obtained and unexpectedly 
affirmed by the courts 

4. Patents of doubtful validity but useful, for which a small 
royalty is demanded 

5. Patents of doubtful validity but useful, for which a large 
royalty is deman :d 

6. Patents on which royalties are covered in the price of 
equipment 

7. Patents on which royalties are not covered in the price 
of equipment 

Valid and Useful Patents with 
Reasonable Royalties 


The first group of patents causes the practicing engineer 
very little trouble. By “reasonable royalty” is meant one 
which does not seriously affect the relative economy of a 
device or process as compared with an alternate possibility 
of the same or nearly the same suitability. A typical in- 
stance of this is the patent on the Imhoff tank. The royalty 
demanded was reasonable and easily applied. The novelty 
of the device was such as to raise little question in the 
minds of most engineers as to the validity of the patent. 


Valid and Useful Patents with 
Unreasonable Royalties 


The second group causes little trouble, provided it is 
known in advance of design that the patents are valid 
either as a result of common acceptance of their validity 
or by affirmation of the courts. There are in most cases 
enough processes and devices to choose from, so that a 
sewage-treatment problem may be reasonably and econom- 
ically met by using other processes and devices which do 
not infringe any existing patents or on which royalties are 
reasonable. This very situation tends to prevent a demand 
for excessive royalties. 


Patents Unexpectedly Obtained and 
Affirmed by Courts 


The third class is the most troublesome, especially when 
accompanied by demands for unreasonable royalties. 
Most engineers having to do with sewage disposal are 
familiar with the unexpected affirmation of certain claims 
of the septic process patents in the Saratoga Springs case 
and the subsequent attempts of the owners of these patents 
to collect unreasonable royalties, principally from small 
towns. To defend themselves against the claims of the 
owners of the septic process patents, engineers and munic- 
ipalities formed an “Association for the Defence of Septic 
Process Suits.” It would have been quite possible to avoid 
or circumvent the septic process patents. Many well- 
informed engineers were never convinced of the value of 
the septic-tank process, and subsequent inquiry, stimulated 
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in Sewage Treatment 


By PAUL HANSEN 


Greeley and Hansen, Chicago 


largely by the experiments at Columbus, Ohio, in 1904, 
has shown that the septic-tank process has such great 
limitations for large-scale use that septic tanks are now 
obsolete in municipal practice. 

A more recent example is the affirmation of the validity 
of the activated sludge processes by the U. S. District Court 
of Milwaukee. While the validity of the patents has been 
in part upheld by the U. S. District Court of Appeals, 
there has been no accounting nor collection of any royal 
ties. A number of cities which have been sued have 
settled out of court. Activated sludge is a useful process 
of increasing economy by reason of refinement and im 
provements made by engineers generally, and it has a wide 
field of applicability. Most of the early patents have 
expired or are about to expire in November. Hence the 
use of the process is not likely in the near future to be 
restricted by patent royalties. 


Patents of Doubtful Validity Involving 
But Small Royalties 


There are some patented processes oO! devices of doubtful 
validity. If royalties are small or are unobtrusively cov 
ered up in the sales price of equipment, engineers are not 
likely to make much effort to avoid them, especially when 
the patent rights do not act to seriously restrict competi- 


tion. 


Patents of Doubtful Validity Involving 
Large Royalties 


The fifth class is fortunately not large, and in most 
cases the patent claims can be circumvented. Where it is 
desirable to use a process covered by such patents, the 
engineer should inform his clients as fully as possible re- 
garding the situation and carefully weigh with them the 
relative merits of paying the royalties asked or challenging 
the validity of the patents in court. In important cases 
the cost of litigation may be shared by a group of cities, 
as was done in combating the septic-process suits. 


Patent Royalties Covered in 
Price of Equipment 


The sixth group is a large one and may include the other 
groups, and it is ignored by engineers much more than it 
shov':’ be. The engineer often authorizes payment for 
these -ovalties but is not aware of it. 
not know what patents are involved nor the amount of the 


He generally does 
royalties. Such royalties as may be involved are taken 
care of in the specifications by a requirement that the con- 
tractor shall save the client harmless from all claims of 
patent infringement. 

The manufacturer, on the other hand, is much con- 
cerned with patents which affect apparatus manufactured 
If the patents are his own or if he has exclusive 


by him. 
control of them, he is apt to feel righteously entitled to 
the benefits of such patents. 
to competitors, patent royalties on some feature of his 


If he is constrained to pay, 
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manufactured articles, he is apt to regard such patents as 
“nuisance” patents or, to use a harsher phrase, “stick-up” 
patents. If the royalties demanded are relatively small, 
the manufacturer may find it cheaper to pay them than to 
challenge the validity of the patents in the courts. If, 
however, the royalties are relatively large and the validity 
of the patent is questionable, it may prove worth while to 
resort to litigation. But such litigation is very expensive. 

In the United States, obtaining a patent is a relatively 
easy matter. This is due in part to the persistence of an 
old but now outworn national policy of encouraging in- 
vention as a means of building up industry. No doubt 
this policy did stimulate industry in the early days, but 
nowadays it tends to retard industry, primarily because 
industry must carry a large burden of expense in making 
numerous patent claims for self-protection and in paying 
royalties on, or combating in the courts, many patents that 
represent nothing fundamentally new by way of invention. 
Many are mere combinations of processes and devices long 
known and in use. 

Inventors are no doubt entitled to protection in the 
exploitation of their inventions, but this protection should 
be administered with due regard to essential justice and to 
general public interest. 

That engineers and their clients may at least know what 
burden of expense for patent royalties they are called 
upon to meet, engineers should inform themselves more 
fully as to the status of patents on which royalties are 
covered up in the selling price of equipment; and they 
should also inquire into the methods of exploiting such 
patents, because there is a possibility that such exploita- 
tion may be carried on in a manner to unduly restrict com- 
petition against their client’s interests. 


Patent Royalties Not Covered in Price 
of Equipment 


Some patents do not relate to equipment used, but do 
relate to processes which are embodied in plans and 
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specifications prepared by the engineer. Manifestly, it i 
improper and unjust to require the generai contractor to 
assume responsibility for such patents, especially if the 
patents are issued in this country after the works are built, 
or if the patents are of doubtful validity. In case of valid 
patents, it is preferable for the client to make direct 
settlement of patent claims and to negotiate such settle- 
ment prior to the preparation of plans and specifications. 
In this connection the services of a competent patent at- 
torney are often helpful. 

If the exact amount of royalties to be paid is known 
and fixed, there can be no objection to requiring the con- 
tractor to include a designated sum in his bid to cover 
such royalties, and under some conditions on public work 


this method may constitute a convenience. 
Situation Not Serious 


The patent situation in the sewage-treatment field does 
not appear to be serious at this time. Important activated 
sludge patents have expired or are about to expire. There 
is now sufficient available choice among sewage-treatment 
processes and devices to permit engineers to avoid or 
circumvent patents when the demand for royalties is un- 
reasonable or, as a corollary to this, the existence of such 
latitude of choice tends to force reasonable royalties for 
patented processes and devices. 

Patents relating to sewage treatment have become more 
numerous in recent years, so that the problem of dealing 
with patents from the engineer’s point of view has become 
more difficult and complicated. Engineers must devote 
more attention to such patents than was formerly neces- 
sary. However, in complicated situations, especially those 
involving patents of doubtful validity or excessive royal- 
ties, engineers can best serve the interests of their clients 
by advising the employment of a competent patent attorney. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A paper presented before the American Society of 
Municipal Engineers at the 1935 Public Works Congress. 


Sidewalk Improvement with WPA Funds 


\ some parts of Pennsylvania advantage is being taken 
of the amendment to the Borough Code whereby side- 
walks may be built and repaired, and curbs and grass 

plots established, the labor to be supplied through work 
relief funds, and the materials furnished by the property 
owner. It has further been recommended that the owner 
of the particular property be preferred as a laborer, if 
he be available, in order that he may earn the cost of the 
materials. 

Borough officials in Pennsylvania and other states have 
an excellent opportunity of obtaining modern permanent 
sidewalks on public property at little or no cost to the 
borough. The opportunity arises out of the acceptance by 
the Works Progress Administration of sidewalk construc- 
tion as a suitable outlet for work relief funds. State sanc- 
tion for such work in Pennsylvania was given in Act 282, 
sponsored by the Association of Boroughs, according to a 
report in The Borough Bulletin. 

Under WPA regulations a community may submit any 
number of applications for sidewalk projects, provided 
none exceeds $25,000 in total cost. All the labor is sup- 
plied from local relief rolls by the WPA. The cost of 
the materials is paid to the WPA by the community, which 


in turn is reimbursed in most cases by its property owners. 
Many Pennsylvania communities have effected such reim- 
lursements by drawing up agreements with property own- 
ers in which the latter agree to pay the cost of materials 
for their walks. The plan has proved highly successful 
in every instance, for it means that the owner obtains a 
new, modern sidewalk at only a fraction of the cost. 


Publicity for the Program 


Each of these communities has carried on an active pub- 
licity campaign in connection with its sidewalk program. 
Newspaper articles have been written, public and press 
messages given by community officials, letters written to 
owners, personal solicitation made, and many other means 
of bringing the general public’s attention to the program 
have been employed. 

When owners’ agreements are secured, they are grouped 
into one or more individual WPA projects. For each 
project a borough map is marked to show the location of 
the individual sidewalks. The map, together with the 
borough’s sidewalk specification, is attached to a standard 
WPA application form, upon which is shown a break- 
down of the labor and materials involved. 
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Inadequate Facilities for Water 


and Sewerage Services in New Jersey 


Extension of Joint Sewer Districts Advocated 
to Solve Problems 


treating sewage for the state of New Jersey as a 

whole are clearly inadequate, the New Jersey State 
Planning Board recently made public interesting 
facts gathered by its staff of investigators during a survey 
of the water and sewerage services of the state. The inade- 
quacy of existing sewage handling and treatment is de- 
scribed as especially serious for an area of such concen- 
trated population—537.8 per square mile based on the 
1930 census. New Jersey ranks 45th in area in the United 
States and third in density of population. The inevitable 
result of such concentrated population has been extensive 
pollution of many streams of the state, and their virtual 
loss to water-source and recreational use, attended by a 
continuous threat to health. 


| panera that the provisions for handling and 


some 


“Cases of local welis and no sewage-collection system 
are frequent,” says the statement. “Drainage conditions 
in many parts of the state are such as to minimize prob- 
ability of contamination of well water through uncon- 
trolled waste disposal, but in few instances is all danger 
eliminated.” An extension of the practice of joint sewer 
districts is advocated as an important factor in a solution 
of the sewage-treatment problem. 


Water Systems 


In 432 municipalities representing a population of 
3,876,493, according to the 1930 census, about 3,800,477, 
or 94 per cent of the entire population of the state, is 
served by one form or another of community water plant. 
About 68 per cent of this service is by publicly owned 
systems, the rest coming from privately owned sources. 
Only 100 incorporated municipalities with populations 
greater than 500 are lacking community water supply. 

Approximately 2,469,566 of the estimated 3,800,477 
served get their water chiefly from surface sources. The 
remainder depend upon wells. The use of wells predom- 
inates south of Trenton and for the seacoast communities 
south of Sandy Hook. Dependable surface sources are 
both more plentiful and more readily available for the 


northerly half of the state. Practically all the surface 
waters of the state require more or less treatment for safe 
domestic use. 


Two hundred and fourteen municipalities with a popu- 
lation greater than 1,000, representing a total population 
of 466,494 according to the 1930 census, have no sewage- 
collection systems. Of this number, eight municipalities 
with a population greater than 5,000 have no sewage- 
collection systems. Forty municipalities with a total popu- 
lation of 977,796 have collection systems but no treatment 
plants. 

Caly 75 municipalities, with a total population of 457,- 
809, have plants that provide the more complete treat- 
ments, including chemical] precipitation and sterilization, 


For 73 munic- 
201.813, 


Fifty-seven 


oxidation, and oxidation and sterilization. 
ipalities with a population totaling 1. 
handling is limited to 


municipalities, with a total population of 1,031.44 


sewape 
sedimentation only. 
pro- 
sedimentation and sterilization only. 

virtual impracticability of the 


vide 

In recognition of the 
joined 
communities, New 
York metropolitan area, have been combined in 12 joint 


individual handling of sewage by certain closely 


74 municipalities, principally in the 
sewer districts. Solution of the sewage-treatment problem 
of the state probably will involve considerable increase 


and expansion of such joint projects. 
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By WILLIAM 


Municipal Government a Century Hence 


A. ROBSON 


University of London 


Fk a celebration be held one day to commemorate the 
the muni ipal progress ol 1935-2035, the most prom- 
inent place in the proceedings will be occupied with 

the matters to which | am about to refer. I am at any 
rate willing to accept that as a hypothetical test of the 
validity of my convictions, 

The first and most pressing matter which calls for atten- 
tion is the structure of our local government system. Lhe 
outstanding fact about the present situation is that although 
all the existing classes of local authorities have been created 
by Parliament in comparatively recent times, most of the 


areas in which these local authori- 


imperfect shape of the areas; and in the second place, the 
existence of several tiers or layers of uncoordinated author- 
ities exercising jurisdiction over the same territory. 

There are several possible remedies for the forme: 
malady. One of them is to build up areas of appropriate 
size and shape by merging or combining existing councils 
for the purpose of conducting particular services. An- 
other is to introduce a large measure of federation into the 
present structure. A third way out would be to establish 
directly elected regional authorities for certain large-scale 
services. ... 

Vast Expansion of Municipal 
Activities Predicted 


ties operate have come down from 
what is called in the Lnited States 


“the horse and buggy age,” or even cluding chapter 


much earliet of Municipal Progress, 1335- 
1935,” part of which comprises 


The administrative counties, de- 


Editorial Note: In the con- 


A detailed examination of prob- 
able developments in the various 
services is clearly not possible here. 
A vast expansion in scale and scope 


of “A Century 


spite a considerable degree of devi- 
ation from the historic shires, de- 
rive their boundaries in many cases 
from the limits of the jurisaiction 
in feudal day« of a mounted earl in 
armor. The parish is an ecclesias- 
tical unit of great antiquity. The 
origin of the borough often winds 
back through the centuries to an 
early settlement of freemen living 
under conditions utterly remote 
from those which now prevail. .. . 

During the past fifteen years nu- 


this article, Dr. Robson does 
some prophesying as to the types 
of adjustment to which resort 
may be had by English munici- 
palities, during the next hundred 
years, in the effort to find satis- 
factory remedies for contempo- 
rary imperfections, Most of these 
shortcomings and needs are so 
similar to those of our own cities 
as to make the excerpts here pub- 
lished well worth the attention 
of American readers; as is also 
the book itself, reviewed briefly 


is to be expected all along the line, 
particularly in public health, edu- 
cation, and housing. To mention 
only one item, a universal munici- 
pal hospital service, provided with- 
out charge to every citizen, will 
seem a century hence as common- 
place a phenomenon as the police 
forces or the dust-collection service 
do to us today. 

Two great new streams of activity 
will probably make their appear- 
ance on the municipal horizon in 


merous Royal Commissions and of- 


on page 93 of this issue. 


the not distant future. One of these 
relates to the cultural aspects of 


ficial committees have made ex- 
haustive inquiries into the conduct 
of a large number of municipal functions, such as land 
drainage, river pollution, water supply, the police, public 
libraries, highways, education, electricity supply, public 
health, and several others. In every case without exception 
the inquiry has resulted in an explicit assertion of the un- 
satisfactory character of the areas in which the particular 
service is administered. It would be difticult, indeed, to 
name a single municipal service of any importance in re- 
gard to which the areas of administration are such as to 
satisfy competent expert opinion... . 

It is reasonably certain that unless a major adaptation 
of the structure is effected before we reach the second half 
of the twentieth century, an alternative solution will be 
sought through the establishment of boards or commissions 
set up to conduct local services and entirely divorced from 
existing municipal institutions. We have already had a 
foretaste of this in the area Traffic Commissioners and 
the London Passenger Transport Board. Those who cling 
too tenaciously to the preservation of “historic” areas in 
a world where the traditional boundaries have become 
irrelevant can achieve their object only at the cost of de- 
priving the “historic” areas of all administrative signifi- 
cance and vitality. 

The principal features in the structure which need adap- 
tation are, then, in the first place, the inadequate size and 


civil life. In the century which 
has passed, the energies of local auihorities were directed 
primarily to the conquest of the material environment. 
Drains, sewers, infectious disease, public cleansing, gas, 
water supply, electricity, tramways, omnibuses, highways, 
parks, fire brigades—these are the characteristic items on 
the agenda paper of the nineteenth-century councilor. Only 
by inadvertence, it would almost seem, were one or two 
cultural undertakings such as public libraries and museums 
permitted to slip in to vary the staple diet of the local au- 
thority—and even then strict limitations were imposed on 
the sums which might be spent on them. 

It is no doubt a good thing that first things should come 
first. But when all is said and done, a pedestrian and un- 
imaginative flavor hangs about our municipal administra- 
tion. In the coming years it will, I believe, give way to 
a more inspiring conception of what civic life can be. The 
dreary ugliness and esthetic dullness which disfigure many 
of our provincial towns may come to be no more than an 
evil memory when the city council becomes the focusing 
point and radiating center of a whole series of recreational! 
and cultural activities. It is not difficult to imagine munic- 
ipal theaters and opera houses, municipal concerts, munic- 
ipal orchestras, municipal cinemas, pageants, exhibitions, 
lectures, festivals, commemorations of all kinds. 

Local authorities may come to embark upon improve- 
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ment schemes for purely esthetic purposes with the same 
vest and vigor which they now show for schemes of sanitary 
improvement. Community centers, public buildings of 
noble aspect, parkways bordering the main thoroughfares, 
vases of peace and beauty in which one can seek refuge 
from the rushing whirl of the traflic, highways designed 
to enhance the city’s consciousness of its aspirations: these 
are the kinds of attainment which will embody the new 
ideals of the coming century. 

Life without the arts is a dull and barren affair: that 
has been demonstrated for all time by the Victorians. 
Sanitation, hygiene, the elimination of poverty, good hous- 
ing, good education, efficient transport—these are all ex- 
cellent and indispensable elements of welfare. But they 
are no substitute for esthetic experience... . 

The organs of local government are the most disinter- 
ested and expressive instruments of popular demand, and 
it is through their activities that the greatest opportunity 
arises for utilizing the fine arts. By taking advantage ot 
it in the coming years local authorities will transform both 
their own outlook and the whole quality of life among the 


people. 


Business Undertakings as Municipal 
Utilities 

Another great stream of raunicipal activity will lie, | 
believe, in the direction of industrial enterprise. 

The essays on public utilities and housing show how 
lecal authorities have gradually come to be managing 
large business and manufacturing concerns: producing 
and distributing gas, water, and electricity, operating 
street transport services, building and letting houses on a 
vast scale. In addition to these major groups, there are 
all kinds of other business undertakings which are being 
conducted here and there by municipal bodies. In Birm- 
ingham, it is a savings bank, in Sheffield a printing plant, 
in Bradford a conditioning house. Unless there is some 
unforeseen obstruction, a vigorous thrust forward into a 
whole series of analogous fields may be expected. A 
municipal milk supply, municipal bakeries, municipal 
laundries, municipal publishing departments (for school 
Looks at least), municipai brickworks, clothing factories, 
restaurants, hotels—it wiil be surprising if undertakings of 
these types do not make their appearance within the next 
century. There is nothing startling about the idea. Such 
developments follow logically from existing commitments 
and may arise in the first instance merely to enable local 
authorities to satisfy their own needs. To the historian 
of the year 2035 they will probably seem a less revolu- 
tionary development than the events of the past hundred 
years seem to most of the contributors to this velume. 

Such an expansion implies, of course, a much greater 
degree of freedom of action in some spheres for local 
authorities in the future than they possess at present. At 
the same time there is likely to be a diminution of local 
autonomy, a restriction of discretion, in certain other 
spheres where it now prevails. 


Regional Planning and Control 


The most obvious case is that of territorial planning. 
We have had what is somewhat euphemistically called 
town-planning legislation in force for about a quarter of 
a century, and in 1932 the legal powers of local author- 
ities were very substantially increased to enable them to 
deal both with the built-up portions of towns and also 
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with the countryside. But nothing is more clear than that 
the town and country planning movement has been so lat 
a dark and dismal failure. There are impressive figures 
showing the number of local authorities, the acreage, 
population, and rateable value comprised within the re 
gional planning committees. But these statistics mean 
little in practice. The amount of effective control in actual 
operation is trifling. Qne has only to travel at random 
through the length or breadth of England to realize that 
the whole countryside has been and is being subjected to 
a reckless orgy of maldevelopment and spoliation of in- 
creasing intensity. For sheer vandalism and ineptitude, 
for inability to realize the inevitable disadvantages and 
dangers consequent upon our own acts, for pure destrus 
tiveness on the grand scale of the very things we profess 
to admire, we of the post-war period have far and away 
excelled any previous generation. Our superiority in these 
things over the Victorians is a triumph of efficiency. No 
former age had discovered the secret of spoiling rapidly 
both the towns and the countryside. 

A vast transformation has taken place since 1919 in 
the character and location of industries, in the nature and 
disposition of the highways, in the housing of the people, 
in the composition of the population, in the supply of ele 
tricity, in facilities for transportation and many other 
important factors in social life. But no attempt has been 
made to weave these threads of change into a coherent 
pattern of social life. Even the local authorities’ own 
housing schemes have not been brought into organic rela- 
tion with a comprehensive system of territorial planning. 
In the metropolitan region of London, an area with a 
population greater than any one of fifteen separate Euro- 
pean nations, there is not a planning scheme of any kind 
in existence. It will take generations to clear up the mess 
which has resulted from the “prosperity” of the London 
region in the past fifteen years. 

The present outlook in regard to civic planning sug- 
gests that after a further period of confusion and ineffee- 
tiveness an attempt to stem the tide of waste and misdi- 
rected energy will be made through the setting-up of a na- 
tional planning agency. This body will be charged with 
the task of controlling the location of houses, flats, fac- 
tories, shops, and other business premises; of indicating 
the territorial developments of public utilities, trans 
portation, and other essential services; of making policy 
in regard to roads, parks, open spaces, and so forth. All 
this will be done on very broad lines, and it will then be 
left to the local government planning committees to work 
out detailed schemes to implement the master plans. . . 


A Hopeful Note 


This volume may end on a hopeful note. There are 
plenty of causes for pessimism in the world, but the out- 
look in English local government is not amongst them. 
An unlimited vista of future usefulness and expansion 
stretches before us. We can look forward to the coming 
century in the most cheerful sense of the term. 

Whatever the future may hold for our economic system, 
local government is likely to remain firmly established as 


the most effective instrument of social welfare in our na 


tional life. Adherents of all the major political parties 
are agreed in recognizing the fundamental value of our 
municipal institutions, and this unity of opinion is of fai 
greater moment than the temporary party conflicts about 
particular questions or the divergencies of view as to 
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whether local authorities should adopt this policy or that, 
which enliven the scene from time to time. Local govern- 


ment is likely to continue and to expand, no matter whether 


of 


socialization or of a state-supported capitalism, though its 


the future trend of our society lies in the direction 


position in the national economy may vary considerably 
in the one case or the other. 

There is, however, one indispensable condition for the 
continuance of local government: namely, that the essence 
of our democratic institutions persists as the subsoil from 
which it can draw its life and strength. The forms of our 
system can be changed almost beyond recognition, but not 
its substance. The spirit of English local government de- 


pends on three things: the right of the whole local com- 
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munity to elect at periodic intervals a council of their ow: 
choosing; an opportunity for every citizen to participate 
in the work of the council; and the right of free discussion 
and criticism. !f these things are not preserved, the system 
will quickly fade and die. 

There can be no such thing as local government, in the 
sense in which it is celebrated in this volume, under a 
dictatorship. Freedom in the localities implies freedom at 
the center. Dictatorship at the center inevitably involves 
the arbitrary supersession of local freedom and initiative, 
the curtailment of local responsiblity and opportunity. 

The events of our own time, no less than the experi- 
ence of history, bear witness to the truth of that con- 


clusion. 


Elizabeth Plans to Keep Fire Losses Low 


HE Elizabeth, N. J.. Fire Department was one of the first 
to be completely motorized (in 1917), before either 
Newark or New York had done it. Four of our present 

pumping engines—two Seagraves and two American La France 
date from that year, and our Board of Fire Commissioners 
plans to replace these at the rate of one pumper per year. 

Our fire losses have dropped so substantially in the last two 
years that there is temptation to boast about it; but we don’t 
do it, because we know that a big fire may break out at any 
moment and put us back where we were in, say, 1930—at 
$2.79 per capita. In 1931 the figure was $1.83; in 1932 it was 
$2.22; in 1933 it dropped 47 per cent to $1.19; and last year 
it was $0.56, a further drop of 53 per cent, or 75 per cent 
from 1932. 

Two years ago the city accepted the Federal Government's 
offer of CWA labor and rehabilitated every one of our nine 
fire houses, re-equipping them throughout. There are three 
double houses and six single houses. We contemplate estab- 
lishing a rescue squad company, for which appropriate appara- 
tus will be purchased. On October 1, we established a fire 
prevention bureau, to start in a small way and develop as 
needed. Instead of pulling men for this work out of the 
combatant companies where they may be needed, we now 
assign men exclusively to fire prevention. A fire prevention 
code which we believe is the last word to date was adopted by 
the City Council on July 5, 1935. 

Our apparatus consists of ten 1,000-gallon pumping engines 
¢one on reserve) and four hook-and-ladders (one on reserve). 


HOME OF ENGINE COMPANY NO. 6, 
ELIZABETH, N., J. 


By WILLIAM H. KENAH 
Chief of Fire Department, Elizabeth, N. J. 


We have not decided whether we will buy 6-cylinder or 12- 
cylinder engines. The trend is certainly toward high speed, 
and the multi-evlinder machines give speed and additional 
power. In Utica a year ago I saw their new 12-cylinder 75- 
foot aerial take the hills of that city as if on level and without 
any grunting. Elizabeth is so level that we need no more 
speed than a 6-cylinder, 1,000-gallon engine can develop; 
hut we may go to 12 cylinders. 

Regarding the enclosed truck, as designed for Charlotte, 
N. C., we are not considering that type. But I do believe in 
a windshield and, better still, a cab. I remember one run we 
had through a hailstorm for *4-mile. The driver’s cap was 
pulled down over his eyes and he had a job of it. You can say 
that the men are not hot-house plants, but I'll say they are! 
The fireman lives in temperatures of 70 and 80 degrees; he 
goes to bed in his underwear under double blankets in a room 
temperature of 60 degrees. Suddenly he must hop out of bed 
and go into the outdoors. He may not be in A-1 condition; 
he may be one of the older men whom we distribute among 
the companies. This is particularly hard on a driver or a 
tillerman, who may be chilled, lose his hold and fall off the 
truck. A cab is certainly O.K. 

Each of our four two-piece companies mans a triple com- 
bination pumping engine and a combination wagon without 
pump. The wagon carries 1.000 feet of hose, ladders, axes, 
pike poles, and two 35-gallon tanks that receive pressure from 
two 16-pound cylinders of CO, gas. There are three Seagraves 
and an American La France. 

We buy good hose and we get long life—as much as fifteen 
years. Cheap hose lasts two or three years, and costs $1 per 
foot against $1.35 for good hose. There has been good hose 
for a number of years back, but it must be paid for, and cheap 
hese is a poor investment. 

We have the advantage of an excellent water system, which 
las been improved along with extensive repairs to our streets 
during the last fifteen years. Larger mains have been laid 
and pressures increased to 50-90 pounds. All outlet hydrants 
have been discarded in favor of steam connections. Before 
our distribution system was taken over by the city, we paid 
considerable for water service to hydrant; but since then we 
have had three reductions in rates in common with all other 
consumers. 

Consequently, having volume of water, pressure on the mains, 
efficient apparatus and experienced personnel, we believe we 
have a good fire department. 
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DIESEL INSTALLATION IN THE MUNICIPAL WATER WORKS, GAINESVILLE, TEXAS 


Pumping Costs Cut with Diesel 


By L. A. HOUSE 


City Manager, Gainesville, Texas 


HE city of Gainesville purchased its steam pumping 
plant from private owners in March, 1911, issuing 
$150,000 in bonds to cover the purchase and to make 

the necessary improvements and extensions in the plant 
and to the distribution system. In August, 1933, the last 
bonds were retired. At that time the plant consisted of 
two steam boilers of 300 horsepower capacity, two Me- 
Gowan pumps used as service pumps, and two air com- 
pressors for the air-lift pumps for the wells. All these 
units were old and badly in need of replacement. 

A surplus having accumulated in the water fund, the 
City Council recommended the purchase of an 8-cylinder, 
Type JT Cooper-Bessemer diesel engine of 375-horsepower 
at 327-rpm driving a 312-kva, 2400-volt, 3-stage, 60-cycle 
Westinghouse generator with a V-belt driven exciter, to- 
gether with a switchboard and other appurtenances. A 
motor-driven Dayton-Dowd centrifugal pump of 1,000- 
gpm capacity against a 150-foot head, and a motor-driven 
Pomona turbine pump with a capacity of 650-gpm against 
2 140-foot head, were also purchased, replacing one of the 
McGowan pumps and the air-lift at the well, respectively. 

On April 13, 1935, the installations were complete, and 
after tests the units were accepted. No interruption in 
service has occurred since that date. 

An electric distribution line was run to the center of the 
business district, and the white way, consisting of 69 
standards along the square and the main thoroughfare, 
was tied in. Subsequently, the small air compressor was 
converted into a motor-driven unit at a very small cost, 
insuring a potential supply of water much greater than 
the peak needs of the city. 

After four months of continuous operation, an accurate 
check was made of the fuel and lubricating oil consumption 


under present operating conditions and under steam unit 
cperation, with the following results: 


0.0582 mills 
0.3250 mills 


Present cost of pumping 1,000 gals. of water 
Cost of pumping 1,000 gals. with steam unit 
Based on the monthly consumption of water, the saving 
per month will be a little over $500, or $6,000 per year. 
This is in addition to the substantial saving in the cost of 
white-way lighting. It is expected that the diesel unit will 
pay for itself in less than ten years. The engine is operated 
at about 40 per cent capacity, and eventually, when it is 
operated at peak load, the savings will increase. The 
present surplus power is sufficient to take care of the needs 
of the pumping plant for many years to come. 


Front Yard of Alabama’s 
State Capitol Improved 


N eyesore in the “front yard” of Alabama’s State Capitol 

at Montgomery, consisting of unkept acres of waist high 
weeds, haunted by a half-dozen dilapidated Negro shacks, has 
been transformed into a well-groomed park of natural beauty.” 
thanks to the efforts of Governor Bibb Graves and the Ala 
bama Relief Administration. 

Plans for the improvement were drawn by E J. Pfingstl. 
State Landscape Architect. and Transient Bureau labor was 
used. Shrubs were obtained from the state’s nursery at Kilby 
Prison. Now coo}, green, well-kept lawns, sloping up Capito! 
Hill, meet the eye of the visitor. 


From each corner of the 


square, wide, white concrete sidewalks curve to a circle in the 


center of the plot. 
tervals along each walk. 


ful blooms dot the square in geometrical pattern. Each eve 


Inviting green benches are spaced at in- 
Large flower-beds filled with color- 


ning electric lights glow through young trees planted on the 


plot. 
Grorce H. Watson. 


*See page 45 of this issue 
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Street Cleaning in Seattle 
in Winter and Summer 


HE city of Seattle cleans the paved streets in the city 

by the use of flushers, hand sweeping by pick-up 

men, and hand sweeping and running of gutters by 
small trucks, each served by two laborers. The catch- 
basins are cleaned by Eductors, and in some instances by 
laborers using a spoon. No mechanical brooms are used 
for street cleaning. 


The Flusher Fleet 


The motor equipment consists of a fleet of flushers, 
which operate both in the daytime and at night. The 
downtown district is flushed every other night, and the 
suburban business districts, and apartment-house sections 
are flushed on an average of once a week. The outlying 
residential districts are flushed once in two or three weeks. 
All the water used by the Streets Department for cleaning 
is obtained from the municipal water system, and the 
flushers draw the load from the fire hydrants. On the 
average, each flusher is filled thirty-five times a day. 

There are seven flusher units in the fleet as follows, all 


equipped with 1,200-gallon tanks: 


Flusher 
Number Number Truck Make Year Purchased 
151 73 Tiffin, 7-ton 1919 
152 88 GMC, 5-ton 1921 
153 Ot Pierce, 5-ton 1923 
154 103 Sterling, 7-ton 1926 
155 110 Kenworth, 7-ton 1927 
156 70 Kenworth, 7-ton 1929 
157 76 Kenworth, 10-ton 1931 


The first two units are obsolete and have been replaced 
with equipment which is more modern and more econom- 
ical to operate. Both Nos. 152 and 153 are still in the 
possession of the Department and in the winter time are 
Flushers 153, 154, 155 


used to supplement the fleet. 
These various units 


and 156 have 1,200-gallon tanks. 
operate fairly successfully, but when replacement is made 
it will be very desirable to secure a flusher similar to 
No. 157, which has a capacity of 2,150 gallons and is 
equipped with improved pumps which are much superior 
to those installed on the smaller flushers. It is essential 
that equipment of this kind be so designed as to cover a 
considerable area; therefore, speed and volume are both 
necessary. 

The first six flushers listed operate at a speed of from 
12 to 14 miles per hour, while the large 10-ton flusher, 
No. 157, operates from 20 to 25 miles per hour. 

The night crew begins cleaning the downtown area at 
11 P. M. and works through until 6:30 A. M. The material 
which is washed to the gutters is flushed to the street inter- 
sections, where it is intercepted and placed in piles con- 
venient for the pick-up crew, which follows the cleaning 
crew immediately. 

Cleaning Catch-Basins 

The city of Seattle has two Eductors, Nos. 179 and 180, 

for cleaning catch-basins. No. 179 is mounted on a 5-ton 


Nash chassis, and No. 180 is mounted on a 5-ton Kenworth. 
These Eductors are used principally in the downtown and 


By GEORGE W. FORSYTH 
Assistant Superintendent of Streets and 
Sewers Department, 

Seattle, Washington 


suburban business districts, and hydraulically raise all 
wastes which are deposited in the catch-basins into the 
hody of the truck. When the truck body is full, the mate- 
rial is hauled to a convenient dump located on an obscure 
place. 

The Eductors clean from 20 to 40 catch-basins per day, 
depending on the location, with reference to the dump, 
the character of waste in the basin, that is, whether it is 
solid or semi-fluid, and the quantity in each basin. There 
are not enough Eductors to cover the entire city; there- 
fore we find it necessary in the outlying sections to clean 
the basins with hand labor. In the unpaved sections of the 
city where catch-basins exist, the deposits are mostly sand 
and other similar earth and can readily be cleaned by 
hand; also the refuse is not offensive either to eye or to 
nose, 


The Alley-Cleaning Problem 


The cleaning of paved alleys, particularly in the down- 
town districts, presents a very difficult problem. It is 
customary for merchants to deposit all wastes in the alleys; 
theoretically, they deposit this waste in metal containers, 
hut we find it most difficult to enforce this provision in 
the city ordinances. Paper cartons are now used almost 
exclusively, and merchants, including the operators of 
eating houses, etc., find it most convenient to fill empty 
paper cartons with all manner of garbage; paper collec- 
tors who dispose of this material for a consideration, fre- 
quent the alleys and dump all refuse other than paper 
directly upon the pavement. 

The contract between the Cities Contracting Co. and the 
city of Seattle does not require the removal of any garbage 
unless it is placed in a suitable container; therefore, the 
company does not remove whatever is placed upon the 
pavement, and the Streets and Sewers Department is com- 
pelled to detail men to shovel the objectionable material 
into trucks. 

The Health Department is cooperating to the best of its 
ability and is serving notice upon the merchants to use 
proper receptacles; the response, however, is not entirely 
satisfactory. This practice on the part of business people 
results in a most unsatisfactory condition, for the wind 
blows loose papers and other material from the alleys 
into the adjoining street areas. We frequently find, after 
flushing the streets at night, that the early morning winds 
blow the refuse onto the recently flushed streets, so that 
by the time shoppers and business people are out the 
streets present a very untidy appearance. 


See The Municipal Index for 1936 for im- 
portant articles on street cleaning and snow 
removal. 
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Garbage Reduction and Incineration 


Combined in Philadelphia Plant 


Stored Garbage, Instead of Awaiting Rubbish for Combustion, 
Is Digested and the Tankage Used as Fuel 


By JOSEPH E. GILL 
Principal Assistant Engineer, Bureau of Street Cleaning. 
Department of Public Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEORETICALLY, refuse incinerators operate on has been developed at the Harrowgate incinerator in Phila- 
the basis that the 2 to 1 mixture of garbage and delphia which has eliminated the unsanitary storage of 
rubbish generates sufficient heat to evaporate the garbage on the incinerator floor by disposing of it more 
80 per cent of water out of the garbage and turn the resi- quickly and at less cost and without the purchase of addi 
due into ash. In actual experience in Philadelphia, how- _ tional fuel. 
ever, it has been found that 54 per cent of the rubbish col- The original Harrowgate incinerator of the Sterling type 
lected is not combustible but consists of tin cans, bottles was one of two built by the city in 1924 at an estimated 
and other substances that will not burn. As a result, the cost of $700,000. It was designed to burn garbage and 
rubbish is sufficient to burn only a portion of the collected rubbish in the proportion of two to one by weight. On 
garbage. Furthermore, the natural ratio of rubbish and July 2, 1935, a new wing, constructed at an approximate 
garbage is pushed out of line over the week-ends when cost of $159,000, was opened, providing modern garbage 
housewives put out large amounts of garbage to be col- disposal for approximately 400,000 people in the north 
lected, resulting from Friday’s fish menus and Sunday's east section, through a combination of garbage reduction 
dinners, at a time when rubbish collections are lightest. and refuse incineration. The incinerator building proper 
The result has been that garbage often remains on the 1 of k, 
structural steel and re orce ‘rele, ains ul 
floor of the incinerator for a day or two before enough 
oes oo ee . furnace units of 280 tons capacity in 24 hours. The gar- 
rubbish is collected to burn it. This is unsanitary, and 
: Pe ; hage reduction unit building is of similar construction and 
in some cities coal and oil are purchased to supplement 
's : attached to the refuse incinerator. It is 75 feet long, 33 
the refuse and permit immediate burning of the garbage. 
feet wide and 58 feet high. It contains digestors, receiving 
Reduction Provides a Fuel tanks, hydraulic presses, liquid and grease storage tanks, 
with a capacity of 96 tons of garbage handled daily in 


A new process, or new combination of existing processes, & hours. 


THE NEW REDUCTION UNIT 
WING OF THE HARROWGATE 
INCINERATOR 


The loading floor, showing the digestors, 
conveyor system and steam lines 
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The New Combination Process 


The new process makes use of twelve steel tanks or 
digestors, each having a capacity of eight tons of garbage. 
Mechanical steel conveyors take the garbage from a receiv- 
ing pit in the incinerator building where the garbage has 
been dumped by wagons and trucks from the collection 
routes. When a digestor tank is filled, it is sealed and the 
rarbage is cooked by steam delivered from a boiler con- 
nected to one of the incinerator furnaces. During the 

wking of the garbage the gases are taken off by con- 
densers, which in turn are connected to the sewer. After 
the garbage is cooked, it is dropped into a receiving tank 
ind from this into horizontal hydraulic presses capable 
of compressing 2.7 tons every 45 minutes. The liquid 
from the presses flows through a sluice, and the remaining 
solids, which are approximately 20 per cent of the weight 
of the original garbage and are highly combustible, are 
fed by conveyors into the incinerator furnaces to add fuel 
to the slow-burning rubbish. This compressed material 
is known as “tankage.” 

Phe liquids from the presses are pumped from the sluice 
sump into large settling tanks, from which the greases are 
skimmed and marketed, while the remainder of the liquids 


ix discharged into the sewer for disposal. 


An Ohio City’s Proeress 


ORAIN, OHLO, has made an excellent start in mod- 
ernizing its streets, a task faced by most cities and 
one which has been greatly stimulated by the work 

relief programs. Only a ride on the old and the new 
surfaces could effectively impress one with the excellence 
of the improvement. 

Che most important project was the resurfacing of West 
Erie Street. which carries US-6 and Ohio State Route 2. 
with a trafhe count of 12,269 cars and trucks per day. On 
this street, the 3-inch sheet asphalt surface. placed in 1924, 
was removed, The concrete base, placed in 1905, was in 
good condition and was prepared for a new concrete sur- 
face by brushing and washing. A double car track was re- 
placed with a single track. Widths of the old street were 
increased in part from 38 to 42 feet, and the downtown 
section was repaved to a width of 55 feet. In the widened 
areas, a 9-inch concrete slab was built. Over the old con- 


crete base, a minimum concrete surface of 5'o inches was 


SECTION OF WEST 2ist STREET, LORAIN, 
OHLO, NEAR ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL, BEFORE 
AND AFTER RESURFACING 
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Anticipated Costs 


This combination of processes is a novelty in its eco: 
emy, since the recovered grease sold at present marke 
prices completely offsets the added operating costs. Thy 
former method, from which there were no by-products 
cost $2.12 per ton. It is estimated that the new method 
will save the city $30,000 a year in fuel and labor. The 
estimated return to the city from the sale of the grease 
will be approximately $16,000 per year. 


Increased Capacity and No Odors 


This process has prevented all obnoxious odors during 
operation, and also odors from garbage remaining in the 
plant because of the shortage of combustible material. 
\pproximately 12 tons of garbage can now be disposed of 
in the same length of time formerly required for 2 tons, 
with the additional advantage of not requiring purchased 
fuel for its disposal, increasing the capacity of the plant 
and lowering the unit cost. 

The new process was devised by George W. Kelley, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the reduction and_ incineration 
plants, under the direction of A. M. Soby, Chief of the 
Bureau of Street Cleaning, and Frank H. Caven, Direcior 


of Public Works. 


in Street Improvement 


laid. A 1-2'-3%% mix was used for the concrete. Trans- 
verse expansion joints were placed every 30 feet, and con- 
traction joints were placed at 10-foot intervals to insure 
control of cracks. 

Removal of the old surface cost 27 cents a square yard. 
The average cost of the new concrete surface (16,243 
square yards) was $1.34 per square yard. 

The second project in this program was the resurfacing 
of West 21st Street between South Broadway and Reid 
Street. On this street double car tracks were left in place. 
The 3-inch creosote wood block surface, on a l-inch sand 
cushion over a 6-inch slag concrete base, was removed 
at a cost of 15 cents per square yard. This block surface 


was replaced with a concrete surface of 4 inches mini- 
mum thickness at a contract price of $1.25 per square 
yard. On this improvement a 1-2'-3! concrete mix was 
used. The new surface joins with a concrete section placed 
in 1929, 
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PANORAMA OF 


THE MUSKOGEE WATER WORKS 


Left to right: The chemical house, stacks of the pumping station, asbestos-cement roof of clear-water basin, new filter 


building, and in foreground, the settling basins 


New Filters and Other Improvements 


in the Muskogee Water Works 


Novel Method of By-Passing Basins During Guniting 


HE water supply of the city of Muskogee, Okla., has 

gradually been improved over a period of years 

with the use of engineering talent from the South- 
west and the East. The latest work under a PWA project 
consists of guniting the large settling tank and converting 
it into two 3-mg tanks, and the construction of a modern 
filtration plant. This work was completed and the plant 
placed in operation early in May, 1935. 


Source of Supply and Intake Tunnel 


The source of the water of Muskogee is the Grand River, 
which derives its water from the Ozark Mountains and the 
prairies. The intake is at the end of a '-mile tunnel 54 
inches in diameter, with 30 feet of shale cover. It extends 
about 14-mile above the confluence of the Grand River 
with the Arkansas River, and was laid out by Alexander 
Potter, of New York. 


Pumping Equipment 


A double battery of Casey-Hedges boilers of 250-hp each 
is fired by natural gas and furnishes steam for the Allis- 
Chalmers steam pump which was installed in 1911. Al- 
though its capacity is about 7 mgd, it is operated at only 
5 mgd. A Prescott steam pump is held in reserve, but is 
seldom used. The main unit of the high-pressure system 
which delivers water to the Agency Hill Reservoir at the 
far side of town is a battery of Manistee centrifugal 
pumps driven by General Electric motors. A 7-mgd unit 
with a 400-hp motor has two stages, and on a separate 
shaft is a booster with a 200-hp motor which adds 1'2- 
mgd to the capacity. 

On the low-lift service at the shore end of the intake 
tunnel are a 5-mgd DeLaval centrifugal with a General 
Electric steam turbine and an electric 6-mgd DeLaval 
centrifugal and a similar 1'4-mgd unit. 


Measuring the Output 


A Stevens water-level recorder made by Leupold Voelpel 
Co., of Portland, Ore., and two Builders Iron Foundry 
venturi meters are installed with their recorders in an old 


laboratory and oflice building. There is a venturi on the 
low-service and another on the high-service line. The 
water-level recorder shows the level of water in the clear 
well at the plant. 


The Chemical House 


The water from the low-level pumps is delivered to a 
mixing tank in the chemical house, where iron sulphate 
at rates varying from 50 to 300 pounds per million gal- 
lons, and lime at rates of 50 to 300 pounds per million 
gallons, are added, depending on the turbidity of the water, 
which ranges from 200 to 2,100 parts per million. The 
treated water flows to a Dorrco Flocculator for thorough 
mixing. The chemicals are measured by two Omega dry- 
feed machines. 

The average application of chemicals for the entire year 
ending June 20, 1935, was 149 pounds of iron sulphate 
and 143 pounds of lime per million gallons. The turbidity 
of the raw water during this period was higher than the 
average for several recent years. 


Settling—Old and New 


When the construction program was completed, it was 
possible to have the water flow to a pre-settling basin and 
then to the filters. Under the earlier operation this basin 
was a single 6-mg unit with inlet and outlet flumes. As 
part of PWA Project 1653, it has been divided into two 
3-mg units with a center wall, and the entire basin has been 
further waterproofed with a coat of gunite by the National 
Gunite Construction Co., of Boston. It is now possible 
te operate these two basins in parallel or as separate units. 
Under present conditions they are operated alternately for 
30 to 45 days and then shifted to permit cleaning. 

During construction, when the large settling basin was 
empty, it was necessary to by-pass it to handle the water 


to the smaller settling basins. A wooden flume was built 


from the Floceulator around the west side of the settling 
basin and lined with tar paper coated with asphalt. This 
was connected with the old effluent flume at the south end 
of the basin, and then ran through a cast iron pipe to the 
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control chambers of the smaller or old secondary settling 
basins. These two units.of 1!. mg capacity each are now 
clear-water basins. j 

In the control chambers the water was carried over the 
center wall by a wooden flume to the east basin, and then 
through the wall dividing the settling basins to the second 
basin and back to the control chamber and to the high- 
lift pumps. 

Now that the plant is operating with the filtration plant, 
the east basin has been covered with Johns-Manyitle cor- 
rugated asbestos and cement roofing and will be used as 
a covered clear well. It is expected that the other unit 
will be covered later as another PWA project, giving 3 mg 


capacity for the clear well, and all covered. 
The New Filter Plant 


With raw-water turbidities running as high as 2,500, the 
old method of operation merely as a settling basin plant 


was not entirely satisfactory. The new filtration plant 


was part of PWA Project 1653 and serves to remove the 


last vestige of turbidity from the water. 


The filter building is 81 x 89 feet in plan. As one 
enters, the laboratory is located at the right, and the office 
and lavatory at the left. A remote recorder for the clear 
well is mounted on the office wall. 

There are six 1'5-mg filter units, which can be run at 
50 per cent above the rated capacity if necessary for short 
periods. The iron laterals 
& feet 9 inches long, and 60 to a filter. 
18 inches deep, with 24 inches of sand above. 
crete wash-water troughs are 18 inches above the sand and 
have rounded edges to give smooth flow of the wash water. 
The lift of the sand in washing is a maximum of 6 inches. 
At the end of the filter operating floor is an illuminated dial 
showing the elevation of the water in the clear well. The 
dial in the office records the elevation. 

Just beyond the laboratory is the chlorine room, where 
three Wallace & Tiernan machines are installed. One 
feeds the chlorine for pre-chlorination and another the 
ammonia for pre-ammoniation, and the third is for final 
chlorination after filtering. 

The hydraulic control tables for operating the filter 
valves were furnished by Builders Iron Foundry and have 
marble tops and wood panels in front. A_ loss-of-head 
gage and a meter dial are mounted on each table. 


3-inch cast 
The gravel bed is 
The con- 


wunderdrains are 
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for 


Pipe Gallery 


The pipe gallery is well designed, with the pipes eithe 
at the side or carried overhead on I-beam bents. Beneath 
the bents is the clear-water flume, which runs direct 
the clear well, but the flow may be diverted to the pump 
well, by-passing the clear well if desired, by operating two 
Chapman sluice-gates. 

All cast iron pipe and specials for the pipe gallery were 
furnished by the National Cast Iron Pipe Co., and the 
valves by Rensselaer. An 8,000-gpm, single-stage, 6-inch 
Goulds centrifugal pump with a motor operating on 2,200 
volts, taking its suction from the filtered-water flume, is 
used as a wash-water pump. 

A 24-inch cast iron waste and sewer line 
from the pipe gallery to the Arkansas River. 


runs 660 feet 


Agency Hill Reservoir 
Agency Hill Reservoir, with a capacity of 5 million 
gallons, was erected in 1912 as a part of the improvements 
then made in the original system from the plans of Alex- 


ander Potter. Early in 1935 this reservoir was gunited 


INTERIOR 
OF THE 
NEW FILTRATION 
PLANT 
AT MUSKOGEE 


inside and outside and roofed with Johns-Manville corru- 
gated asbestos cement roofing, which matches the concrete 
of the structure admirably. The elevation of this reservoir 
on a hill gives a pressure of 75 pounds in the business 
section of the city. A 24-inch feeder main runs direct 
from the pumping station to this reservoir, but is connected 
to the cross-mains of the gridiron distribution system 
through the city. 

Agency Hill is the present site of one of the U. S. 
Veterans Administration reconstruction hospitals, and also 
the location of one of the earliest buildings still standing 
in Oklahoma. It is the old Agency House built in 1876 
as the first structure to house the offices of the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. 

The original water works for Muskogee were designed 
by Burns & McDonnell, of Kansas City, the improvements 
made in 1912, including the intake tunnel and the Agency 
Hill Reservoir, were designed by Alexander Potter, of New 
York, and the present changes and filtration plant were 
designed by Victor H. Cochrane of Tulsa, Okla. G. N. 
Toops was construction engineer for the city on the recent 
improvements. The water works are operated under the 
direction of T. P. Clonts, City Manager. 
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Activities of 46 State Planning Boards 


National Resources Committee Reports Notable Progress 
in State and Local Cooperation 


VIDENCE of a remarkable growth of interest and 

action in planning better use of state resources, and 

in state stimulation of county and city planning 
activities, is to be found in reports released last month hy 
the National Resources Committee.* 

Especially significant is the fact that in the short space 
of two years 46 state planning bodies have been formed. 
and that 32 of these groups have been set up by legislative 
enactment as permanent Planning Boards in their respectiy; 
commonwealths, 

Two interstate or Regional Planning Commissions also 
have been organized with the cooperation of the State Plan 
ning Boards in New England and the Pacific Northwest. 
The new State Planning Boards, as pointed out by the 
National Resources Committee, fill a gap between that 
Committee on the one hand and some 700 city planning 
boards and 400 county planning boards on the other. Co 
operation among the local, state and Federal planning 
agencies has been facilitated through the assignment o 
planning consultants by the National Resources Committee 
to the State Planning Boards. 
furnished 


These consultants have 
information and technical aid to the Stat 
Boards, which, in turn, have assisted in the development o! 
county and municipal planning progress. Through the use 
of unemployed draftsmen and _ statistical and clerical 
helpers, provided by the CWA and the FERA, State Boards 
have prepared a series of reports, or inventories, of their 
resources, needs and probable future. 

While many states are shown to have problems peculiar 
to themselves, their more serious problems, according to 
the report, are those that they have in common. The 
methods and technique of planning developed have been an 
extension and expansion of the survey and planning work 
of city and metropolitan county planning boards and ot 
the research and planning activities of the various Federal 
agencies, usually in cooperation with the state universities. 

Indicative of the activities of the 46 State Planning 
Boards is the following list, which has been compiled by 
selecting a wide variety of items, but one only for each 
state, from the many reported by the National Resources 
Committee. In many cases, of course, similar activities 
are being urged or conducted by the Boards of several 
states. 


AGRICULTURE.—A classification of types of farms and pre 
dominating agricultural problems has been completed. 
Alabama. 


Pustic Worxs.—The State Planning Board has completed 
a public works inventory as outlined by the National Resources 
Board and the Public Works Administration. In this work the 
Board has had the support of county planning boards and 
individuals throughout the state.—Arizona. 

Lisraries.—One of the recent achievements of the State 


* The National Resources Committee is headed by Secretary of the In 
terior Harold L. Ickes, Chairman, and consists of Frederic A. Delano, 
Vice-Chairman; Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of War 
George H. Dern, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, Federal Emergency Relief *‘ministrator Harry L. 
Hopkins, Dr. Charles E. Merriam and Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell. Charles W. 
Eliot, 2d, is Executive Officer of the Committee. 


Pianning Board is a preliminary study of a program for the 
development of a state public library system.—Arkansas. 

Maps, Cuarts, Erc.—tThe staff of the Board has produced a 
quantity of maps, charts, and other useful material to serve 
as bases for planning.—Calijornia. 

SrrEAM investigation of stream pollution, 
together with a study of water-borne diseases, has been con 
ducted jointly with the State Board of Health.Colorado, 


GARBAGE DisposaL.—A garbage and household waste dis 
posal survey has been made, in cooperation with the State 
Water Commission, in every municipality of the state with a 
population of 2,000 or more.—-Connecticut, 

Pustic InstiruTions.—A survey of state-owned public insti 
tutions has been made, and the crowded conditions and in 
adequacy of the various plants are clearly indicated.—Florida 

PREPARATION OF Projects.—Under executive order the 
duties of the present State Planning Boards have been re 
~tricted to cooperation with local and state agencies for the 
purpose of preparing public works projects for application 
to the Federal Government.—Georgia. 

CREATION OF County AND LocaL Boarps.—As a result of 
the State Planning Board’s activities, 100 per cent of the coun 
ties and 76 per cent of the cities and towns recently have or 
ganized planning boards, and the Idaho Legislature has enacted 
comprehensive laws in support of state and local planning. 
Idaho. 

ReECREATION.—The State Planning Commission and its staff 

have made an inventory of recreational facilities and needs, 
and a study of leisure-time activities—//linois, 
Transportation studies have been made, 
including conferences with railroad executives, truck and bus 
uperators, and shippers, for the purpose of discussing coordi 
nated transportation.—/ndiana. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Som. Erosion.—Among other studies conducted during the 
last year is that of waste land, soils, and erosion control. 
lowa. 

Resources.—-In its first progress report, the Board published 
an inventory of the natural, social and economic resources of 
the state, the first of its kind ever made in Kansas. 

GRADE CROSSINGS. 


Kansas 
A grade-crossing survey has been made 
in cooperation with the railroads and the State Highway Com 
mission. A map is being prepared locating dangerous grade 
crossings.—Kentucky. 

Water Resources.—A large amount of valuable data has 
been compiled concerning water resources, particularly in the 
important field of hydroelectric power supply and distribution. 
The Board’s extensive studies of the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project were found valuable in the preparation of the 
plan and recommendations presented by the Governor’s special 
commission.— Maine. 

Hicuway Construction..-A published report has been 
made on a 10-year highway construction program for the 
state—Maryland. 

County Zoninc..-A County Zoning Act has been adopted 
by the Legislature, providing that the State Planning Commis 
sion shall collaborate on county zoning problems. 

PopuLaTion TreNvs.—A study of population trends is basi 
to several reports of various committees of the State Planning 
Board, and has been summarized in one of the reports of the 
Board.—Minnesota. 

RESETTLEMENT. 


Vichigan 


A comprehensive survey of land-use prob 


lems has been made by the land planning consultant of the 
state, who recommends that the Government acquire sufficient 
arable land upon which to settle several hundred farm families 
now on relief, which would provide a permanent living through 
a combination of reforestation, farming, processing, and co 
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operative marketing, the total project to be self-liquidating. 
Vississip pi. 

Forests.—Eight large national forest projects have been 
approved, and property acquisition is proceeding in all of them. 

Vissouri. 

INpustry AND AcricuLture.Planning studies have enabled 
the Board to determine methods of establishing greater stabil- 
ity for agriculture and industry, of improving the condition of 
families in distress. Montana 
Because of the demands upon the natural re- 
soil, land-use studies have been the chief con- 
cern of planning rese..cch in Nebraska. Approximately 98 
per cent of the total land area in the state is in tarms and 
Nebraska. 

Power.—One of the most important projects in which the 
State Planning Board has interested itself has been the estab- 
districts and facilities in the 


Lanp Use. 
sources of the 


ranches 


adequate power 
Vevada. 


lishment of 
Boulder Dam area. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—The State Planning and 
Deve lopment Commission ts endeavoring to serve as the cen- 
tral agency in the state for both the determination and analysis 
of facts and problems basic to state planning; for the dissem- 
ination of pertinent information; and for active cooperation 
with all Federal, state and local agencies on physical, social 
and economic matters.—Vew Hampshire. 

County Municipat PLannine.—-One of the accomplish- 
ments of the State Planning Board is the stimulation of county 
and municipal planning through new legislation, and by the 
formulation of working procedures for the local planning 
Vew Jersey. 

FeperaLty Ownep Lanps.—A Land Use Committee, ap- 
pointed by the State Planning Board, is considering the state's 
greatest problem, that of land use, and particularly the use 
of Federally owned lands, which consititute a large percentage 
of the state’s area.—New Mexico. 

Hichway Beauty ano Sarety.One of the recommenda- 
tions in the Planning Board’s summary report of progress of 
January 14 is that the state should regulate service stations, 
billboards, and other structures along its highways, to preserve 
the beauty of the countryside and to increase highway efh- 
ciency and safety.— New York. 

RE-INTEGRATION OF AGRARIAN CuLTURE.—The State Plan- 
ning Board intends to place special emphasis on the problem 
of re-integration of agrarian culture, to which end it will lend 
its support to three major projects—rural electrification, soil 
service, and rural rehabilitation programs.—North 


boards 


erosion 
Carolina. 

Water Conservation..-One of the studies which are now 
being undertaken by the Board with a view to aiding adminis- 
trative agencies is that of water conservation.—North Dakota. 

Rurat Evecrrirication.—One of the chief studies of im- 
mediate importance recently completed is a state-wide rural 
electrification survey, in cooperation with the State ERA.— 
Ohio. 

Buitping Constrruction._The Board has set up an archi- 
tectural division, which is at work studying the possibilities 
for construction of seven of the nine state institution dormi- 
tories authorized by the last Legislature. Four other state insti- 
tutions have been visited, and studies for the development of 
the physical plans in each are being made.—Oklahoma. 

Stare Caprrot Grour.—One of the projects now in progress 
is a comprehensive plan for a new State Capitol group at 
Salem.—Oregon. 

Trareic.-One of the activities of the State Planning Board 
is the completion of plans for a traffic survey as a basis for 
future highway development.—Pennsylvania. 

Housinc.—-Following a survey in cooperation with local 
agencies, of slum conditions in Providence, the Planning Board 
prepared detailed plans for a slum-clearance project and a 
new housing development which was submitted as a self- 
liquidating project to the PWA.—Rhode Island. 

AcricuLturAL Lanp Use.—In 1934 the South Carolina 
Emergency Relief Administration conducted a thorough agri- 
cultural land-use survey of the state, obtaining data on acidity 
of soils, general farm organization, livestock then on farms, 
topography, erosion, soil types, crop land use, acreage and 
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management. It is now proposed that the land-planning con 
sultant assume supervision of the tabulation of these data, from 
which land-ownership maps could be compiled.—South Car 
olina. 

RECREATIONAL LANps.—Through its various committees, thi 
State Planning Board has designated and recommended for 
public purchase a large number of areas, most of them of a 
submarginal nature. for parks. upland game refuges, migratory 
water-fowl refuges and forests.—South Dakota. 

ScHoots.—A study now in process is a survey of the physical 
plant of the public schools of the state, together with recom- 
mendations for a future building program.—Tennessee. 

NaturaL Resources.—-The work of the original Board has 
largely consisted of collecting and correlating information con- 
cerning major resources and needs of the state and its people. 

Texas. 

Pusiic WELFARE.—One of the accomplishments of the Plan- 
ning Board is the recommendation for a Statutory Department 
of Public Welfare-—Utah. 

Pustic HeattH.—Two maps have been prepared from data 
supplied by the State Department of Public Health: (1) a 
medical map showing the location of all physicians and hos- 
pitals in the state and the main road systems about those 
towns having no resident doctors; (2) a sanitation map show- 
ing the distribution of present water supplies and sewerage 
systems and the location of disposal plants.—Vermont. 

Apvisory Service.—The Virginia State Planning Board has 
endeavored to perfect a plan for its operations as an advisory- 
coordinating unit designed to advise the Governor, the General 
Assembly, and the administrative departments of the state with 
relation to those types of state activities which may be bene- 
fited by planning procedure.—Virginia. 

PaRKs AND have been 
made for the purchase, exchange and extension of state parks 
and playgrounds.—V ashington. 

PopuLaTion.—Trends in population are now being studied. 

West Virginia. 

EpucaTion.-—Studies and recommendations have been made 
for the reorganization of the administrative and taxation pol- 
icies of the state educational system.—V isconsin. 

Water Suppty anp Sewerace.—A preliminary survey has 
been made of the municipal water-supply and existing sewage- 
disposal plants in all the principal cities and towns of the 
state.—W yoming. 

Street WiptHs.—One of the accomplishments of the Com- 
mission is a thoroughfare plan for the District of Columbia, 
together with acceptance by the municipal authorities of 
standard street widths and sidewalks.—District of Columbia. 


State Planning Boards to Receive 
Substantial Federal Aid 


Setting aside of over 2'% million dollars of WPA 
money for the purpose of supplying staffs to state 
planning boards provides an excellent opportunity 
for these agencies to continue the work they have 
previously undertaken and to initiate new planning 
programs, Paul P. Oppermann, Assistant Director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, informs 
members of the Association. 

The total amount to be expended by WPA for this 
purpose, as approved last month by Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl, is $2,644,538. Allocations are to be 
made promptly available to states upon presentation 
of projects for the state by the consultant assigned 
to the state planning board by the National Resources 
Committee. These grants are designed to supplement 
state appropriations for planning. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Barren Tract Becomes 
Municipal Stadium 


Hartrorp, Conn.—What was once a 
barren five-acre tract of unused parkland 
has been converted at low cost by the 
Hartford Park Department into one of 
the largest and finest municipally owned 
athletic stadiums in the East. Enclosed 
by a high board fence, it embraces a 
grass infield baseball diamond. a regu- 
lation football gridiron, and will have a 
quarter-mile cinder track before spring. 
The total area is so large that none of 
these facilities will interfere in any way 
with another. 

The stadium is located in Colt Park 
on the bank of the Connecticut River 
within a stone’s throw of the heart of 
the business district. When, a year ago. 
George H. Hollister, Superintendent of 
Parks, and James H. Dillon. Supervisor 
of Recreation, devised the plan to im- 
prove the tract. their purpose was two- 
fold. In the first place. the stadium 
would utilize waste land, and. in the sec- 
ond place, by enclosing it with a fence 
and charging a nominal admission, rev- 
enue would be provided to be shared with 
school, amateur and semi-professional 
teams for the purchase of equipment, 
etc. 

With CWA and FERA funds the proj- 
ect was started. An eight-foot fence was 
erected, the field was graded and the soil 
cultivated with rich grass. The diamond 
was laid out with skinned baselines and 
a home plate more than 650 feet from 
deep center field. 

While the baseball season still was un- 
der way, grounds keepers began laying 
out the football gridiron, which was 
placed in use the day the baseball season 


closed. Plans are under way at pres- 
ent to obtain an additional Government 
appropriation for the construction of a 
grandstand, which will house dressing 
rooms, showers, lavatories, lockers. a 
supplies room and a drying room. The 
same portable bleachers are now in ust 
for both fields. 


In the event that the grandstand is 
erected, it is the intention of the De- 


partment to offer the use of the stadium 
as the home grounds of the Hartford 
Public High School and the Bulkeley 
Public High School. in’ which 
quarter-mile cinder track would be con- 
structed for the use of the ath 
letes. To what better use could waste- 
land be put? 


Case a 


school 


JOHN M. HURLEY 


New Street Sign-Posts in 
an Ohio Village 


Wyominc, Onto.—This village has re 
cently made and installed new inexpen 
sive street sign-posts that have received 
very favorable comment both from out 
own residents and from visitors, as blend- 
ing well with attractive surroundings in 
residential sections. 

The posts are made by the regular 
village street crew in bad weather or at 
odd times when other work is not press- 
ing. The torpedo gravel used for street 
patching, with the addition of sand and 
cement in a rather dry mix, gives a 
rough pebbly finish. One %4-inch rein- 
forcing rod gives the strength required. 
and anchors the eye-bolts which hold the 
sign brackets. We have six moldboards 


or platens made from 2 x 10-inch com- 
mon yellow pine, and three sets of side 
boards which are cut from 2- 


x 6-inch 


ONE OF THE NEW STREET SIGN- 
POSTS IN WYOMING, OHIO 
tapered to 4 inches at top. After cast- 


sides can be re 
so that six ot 
with the three 
upon the num 


ing three posts, the 
moved from the first one, 
more posts can be cast 
sets of forms, depending 
ber of bottom boards. After 48 hours 
the posts can be rolled off the bottom 
boards and allowed to cure thoroughly 
before setting in place. The wrought 
iron brackets are made by a local black 
smith from °,-inch rod iron and “4- x 
3/16-inch flat for the scroll. 

We took down our old strut signs, re 
painted them, bought new ones to match 
and riveted them back to back. Links 
from old-fashioned pump chain furnish 
the S hooks for hanging sign to bracket. 

The post and two brackets complete 
can be made for approximately $4.80. 

F. G. Gener, 


Service Insper tor 


A Full Stride Forward 
in Public Health 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Through the skill 
ful handling of WPA and ERA labor, 
coupled with adroit management of 
meager public funds, Shreveport city of- 
ficials have taken a full stride forward in 
their efforts to do away with an insani- 
tary condition and thereby bring about 
mosquito and malaria control. 

When the present city administration 
went into office in November, 1934, 
headed by Mayor Sam S. Caldwell, the 
Dillingham ditch, which runs through 
part of the best residential section of the 
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city, was an eyesore and a_ breeding 


ground for vermin and mosquitoes 

Realizing that the public health ser- 
vices of the city should be removed from 
Mayor Caldwell conferred with 
parish (county) officials regarding the 
matter, with the result that the Caddo- 
Shreveport Health Unit was established 
with Dr. W. J. Sandidge as directing 
head 

A short while after taking 
duties of combined city and parish health 
officer, Dr. Sandidge realized that his 
limited budget was inadequate, and he 
began to file numerous ERA and, later, 
WPA projects in order to utilize Federal 
funds. 

In the South, mosquito 
thought of as 


politic 8, 


over the 


and malaria 


control are outstanding 


health projects. One of the most pro 
lifie breeding places for mosquitoes, 
snakes and rats was the Dillingham 
ditch. Stagnant water stood 4 to 5 feet 
deep in this ditch, and when the water 


removed, several leaking sew 
ers were found crossing it. 

The Federal Government approved an 
ERA project for labor for the “paving” 
of Dillingham ditch. Through the co 
operation of Shreveport’s Commissioner 
of Finance, John MecW. Ford, and of 
President J. H. Rowland, of the Parish 
School Board, appropriations totaling 
$1,600 for materials. labor, ete., were 
available. With this small cash 


was later 


TOP—-PORTION OF 
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and by the use of WPA and ERA 
scrap materials, etc., the Health 
Unit to date has constructed approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet of open “paved” ditch 
at a cost of $1.60 per running foot. 
In order that the work might be of the 


fund 
labor, 


best, Dr. Sandidge visited Memphis, 
Tenn.. before the construction was_be- 


gun. In Memphis, where a considerable 
amount of this type of work has been 
done, he talked with Alfred H. Fletcher, 
Sanitary Engineer of that city. 

Later the Mayor of Memphis, Watkins 
allowed Mr. Fletcher to visit 
where he spent several days 
in consultation with Dr. Sandidge and 
other officials of the city and of the 
health unit. 

The Dillingham ditch boasts a unique 
type of open pavement. Old scrap con- 
crete was obtained from sidewalks, old 
buildings, concrete bottoms of large oil 
storage tanks and, in fact, any place 
where it could be found. The scrap con- 
crete was carefully placed on the bottom 
and sides of the ditch and then a mixture 
of three to one sand and cement was 
floors and plastered on 
the walls. The ground surrounding the 
ditch was then terraced and_ sodded, 
thereby creating an attractive and most 
serviceable drainage ditch. In several 
blocks of drainage, the ditch now has a 
fall of several feet, ample to carry off the 
water. 


Overton, 
Shreveport, 


swept into the 


THE DILLINGHAM DITCH BEFORE ANY WORK WAS DONE BY THE 


BOARD OF HEALTH 
It was such a scene as this that prompted action to rid this section of the city of mosquitoes 
and rodents 
BOTTOM—SAME DITCH AS AT TOP 
Note the terracing and the shrubbery and the manner in which it has been beautified in addition 
to the sanitation 
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It is interesting to note the meth 
used in raising the bottom of the dit 
to grade. Soil, because it settled, could 
not be utilized. Once again the Healt 
Unit was successful obtaining 
“scraps.” Several years ago a fire de 
stroyed a nearby glass factory and 
large quantity of molten glass was left 
undisturbed on the grounds after the 
abandonment of the factory. Realizing 
its possibilities, officials secured a large 
amount of this molten glass and used it 
as a perfect “fill” to raise the ditch to 
grade. Some few old bricks were like- 
wise used on the base of the ditch. 

In addition to the malaria-contro] proj- 
ects, the Health Unit has been most suc- 
cessful in utilizing WPA funds in a city- 
wide rat extermination campaign. 
Through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the services of a 
Federal expert were obtained, and the 
ERA was again called upon to provide 
labor. Thousands of rats met their 
death at the hands of these extermina- 
tors, and the threat of typhus was less- 
ened and much property saved from their 
destructive forces. 

Another outstanding accomplishment 
of the Caddo-Sheveport Health Unit has 
been the construction of an average of 
100 Virginia Pit Type privies per month 
during the past ten months, and once 
again ERA labor was used in the project. 
This construction work, a large part of 
which has been carried on _ outside 
Shreveport in Caddo Parish, is also ex- 
pected to reduce the typhoid death rate 
in the area served by the unit. 

Under the direction of Dr. Sandidge, 
every inspector and employee of the 
Board of Health has been especially 
trained in his work. Night classes, lec- 
tures by experts, careful supervision and 
other methods are used to further the ef- 


ficiency of all employees. 
BURCH LEE, JR. 


Fifty Years in a City 
Engineering Department 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 

In your issue for September, 1935, 
page 9] you have an article entitled, 
“How Long Do Officials Hold Jobs?” 

I thought you might be interested in 
my case. Next April I shall have worked 
in the Engineering Department of Battle 
Creek for fifty years. I had charge of 
the original water-works and sewer con- 
struction and later operated both. We 
have about 50,000 inhabitants, 13,000 
consumers, and 115 miles of mains of 
24-inch and less diameter. 

We have paid for the water works out 
of its earnings and have a surplus. Last 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1935, over 
$68,000 was taken out of our earnings 
for the use of other departments, but 
this was too much, leaving us only about 
$90,000 for operating expenses and a 
little of it for construction. We are to 
have a little more this fiscal year. 

There is no water-works debt and 
there has been none for nearly twenty 
years. We are the only city in Michigan 
of anywhere near our size that can say 
this. Our mains are large, we have very 
good pressure and, excepting buildings, 
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we are better cared for than almost any 
other city with which we are familiar. 

I have been engineering over sixty 
years, about seven years in railroad work, 
four years as City Engineer of Erie, Pa., 
and the balance here. 

Our terms of office are too short, 
have too much politics, and 1 hope and 
trust civil service will soon get a strong 
hold on officialdom. If not, we are likely 
to go to ruin, | fear. 

W. W. 

Superintendent and Engineer, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


For More Efficient 
Land Subdivision Control 


O demonstrate the economies and 

other advantages of ordered develop- 
ment, a typical square mile in a New 
Jersey city has been selected by the New 
Jersey State Planning Board for a com- 
parative study of unguided growth and 
the sort of thing that might be accom- 
plished through planned guidance and 
improved design. Accompanying plans. 
“A.” as existing, and “B,” as re-designed, 
tell their own story. Without apprecia- 
ble loss of salable area or frontage. 
street mileage has been reduced, in re- 
design, by more than 25 per cent with a 
potential saving in street improving cost 
alone of more than $400,000. Without 
adding appreciably to area devoted to 
public open spaces, nearly 60 acres of 
parks and playgrounds have been gained. 
Other savings and advantages of the re- 
design, not so easily isolated, are those of 
improved livability and efficiencies and 
economies gained in provisions for under- 


we 


BRIGDEN, 
Water Works, 


ground utilities, sewer, water, and gas. 
Plan “B,” further, insures neighbor- 


hood stability, makes provision for au- 
tomobile parking, and provides more ef- 
ficient business and industrial districts. 

In its First Annual Report of Progress, 
released November 18, the Board says: 

“The greatest single source of wastage 
of public funds and a principal cause of 
discomfort and of lack of convenience in 
city living is badly planned and inade- 
quately controlled land development. By 
reason of unskilled subdivision design, 
lack of coordination between adjoining 
land developments, and failure to apply 
scientific street and roadway widths, the 
average community spends not less than 
from 10 to 25 per cent more than is nec- 
cessary upon street improvements and un- 
derground utilities. This is worse than 
waste. Residential neighborhoods are 
destroyed or become prematurely obso- 
lescent by reason of badly directed traffic. 
Business and industrial areas are reduced 
in efficiency. And the land wasted in un- 
needed street space exhausts area re- 
sources which might, to much greater 
community advantage, be devoted to 
school grounds and parks and _ play- 
grounds. 

“The land development problem is 
acute in New Jersey. Many thousands 
of acres of lands have been platted pre- 
maturely in extended metropolitan areas 
and in summer resort areas. Much of 


this plottage is badly and uneconomical- 
ly arranged and will be unable to meet 
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future competition either in residential 


desirability or in economy of servicing. 
Fortunately, much of it still unim- 
proved and, through the vigorous co- 
operative action of owners, planning 
boards, and public administrators, can 
be replatted along better ‘lines or re- 
stored to more logical use. While a 
great surplus of lottage already exists, 
so much of it is badly designed and im- 
properly located that platting of other 
and virgin lands will-continue. This new 


1s 


PLAN B | 


platting should be given careful guid- 
ance.” 
As the State Planning Board further 


points out, a large degree of correction 
can be obtained through the activities 


of county § and municipal planning 
boards, both in the preparation of com- 
prehensive master plans to serve as 


guides for land developers and public 
administrators, and through the proper 
exercise of the powers of land subdivi- 
sion control. 
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The People’s Vote on Local 


Covernment Reform 
7 ITH returns all is 


ber elections. 
trends toward municipal government re- 
noted by Robert M. Paige, Sec- 
Governmental Research As- 


from early Novem 


several important 


form are 
retary of the 
sociation. 
New York State voters approved a con 
stitutional amendment which will permit 
the Legislature to alter the basic pattern 
of county government provided by the 
state constitution and to modernize local 
government by eliminating obsolete offices 
and reducing the number of independent 
local units. 
Monroe County 
ter) approved a charter providing for a 
county manager, thus becoming the first 
county in New York State to reorganize 
When the new Board of 
Supervisors January, it will 
select a manager for a four-year term. 


(county-seat, Roches 


its government. 
meets in 
The city of Syracuse, N. ¥., voted to 
adopt a new city charter which among 
other things will reduce the number of 
city councilmen from 19 to 9 and pro 
vide that five of the nine shall be elected 
at large. 

Cuyahoga County (county-seat, Cleve- 
land) voted favorably upon a new charter 
prepared by the County Charter Com- 
mission elected a year ago. This new 
charter sets up a county manager form 
of government—a county council of nine 
which will name a county manager and 


other key executives. The plan will go 


into effect January 1, 1937. In three 
other Ohio counties—Lucas, Mahoning 
and Hamilton—official County Charter 


Commissions presented proposals for re- 
organized county government, but they 
were met with defeat at the polls. 

In Toledo, Ohio, voters, using the Hare 
system of proportional representation, 
elected the first city council to function 
under the new city-manager charter which 
becomes effective January 1, 1936. Other 
electing their first city councils 
under council-manager charters were 
Washington Court House, Ohio, and 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The number of cities adopting council- 
manager government in 1935 now stands 
at 17, including the towns of Sewickley 
Heights, Pa.. and Orange, Va., which 
adopted the plan by ordinance last month. 


cities 


Old-Age Security for 
Public Employees 

ATION-WIDE old-age insurance 

should act as a great spur to cities 
to set up their own retirement systems 
for municipal employees, Joseph P. Har- 
ris, of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, told members of the International 
City Managers’ Association in confer- 
ence at Knoxville. on October 21. 


IMPROVING MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Current Items from the 


Public Administration Clearing House 


Public employees are not covered un- 
der the old-age insurance act of the Fed- 
eral social security program. It is Mr. 
Harris’ opinion, however, that cities will 
want to provide retirement allowances 
at least equal to those afforded under 
the national law. Many cities which now 
have unsound retirement systems. he 
pointed out, “would do well to reorganize 
them and put them on a sound financial 
basis.” 

Drawing a parallel from the national 
old-age insurance system, which does not 
require the employee to be employed by 
one single employer over a long period 
of years, Mr. Harris said that cities 
might consider setting up retirement sys- 
tems on a broader basis than that of a 
particular city, permitting employees to 
move from one place to another without 
losing their benefit rights. 

One way of doing this would be to in- 
stitute a state-wide retirement system 
similar to that which is now provided for 
teachers in a number of states. This 
would not permit the transfer of em- 
ployees across state lines without loss of 
retirement rights. Another way would 
be for municipalities to create a national 
retirement organization, permitting trans- 
fer of persons from one city to another. 
\ third way “could secure the same re- 
sults by more liberal provisions in mu- 
nicipal retirement systems which did not 
wipe out the accumulated insurance pay- 
ments of an employee when he left the 
service of the city, but permitted him to 
leave his funds there until he reached the 
age of retirement.” 


Taking the Joy Out of 
Drunken Driving 


RRESTS of drunken drivers are re- 
ported on the decrease in some parts 
of the country, but cities and states con- 
tinue their campaigns to drag the figures 
down still farther. The United States 
Municipal News, bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and the U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, cites these ex- 
amples of how they are going about it: 
San Francisco’s police, attacking the 
problem at its source, watch the liquor 
stores and warn persons who have im- 
bibed too freely not to drive their auto 
mobiles. A recent report from this city 
is to the effect that accidents caused by 
drunken drivers have decreased, but that 
those due to “plastered pedestrians” are 
increasing. 

The police of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
will drive any person home in his own 
car if he feels unfit to drive it himself. 
Inebriates requesting this police aid are 
not jailed unless there is a necessary 
reason. 

Knoxville, Tenn., arrests drunken driv- 
ers on both a city warrant and a state 
warrant. This means double punishment 
for offenders, who, convicted on the city 


charge with a probable $5 fine. are also 
held for Grand Jury investigation, which 
may bring a criminal court penalty. 

Holland, Mich., revokes the license of 
liquor vendors selling to habitual drink- 
ers. 

Texas has made it a felony to drive an 
automobile while under the influence of 
liquor, so that all such arrests go to the 
Grand Jury. 

Determining how drunk a driver is and 
whether he is incapacitated thereby for 
driving is still in the experimental stages, 
but Rhode Island plays safe by suspend- 
ing the driving licenses in cases of drink- 
ing motorists, instead of drunken ones. 
Utah and Michigan report reduced traffic 
accidents by publishing the pictures of 
drunken drivers. 

Oregon’s law on the subject of drunken 
driving requires a physician’s examination 
before such a charge can be placed, but 
Portland police are prosecuting under a 
city ordinance without state authoriza- 
tion. 


Training Police Via Movies 


OTION pictures are becoming in- 

creasingly important tools for train- 
ing policemen, according to Arnold Miles, 
staff member of Public Administration 
Service and lecturer at the recent Na- 
tional Police Training School, who de- 
scribes some of their new uses in the 
November Civil Service Assembly News 
Letter. 

Through the medium of movies, the 
St. Louis Police Department teaches its 
recruits how to shoot accurately. The 
film, made especially for this purpose, 
depicts a fugitive escaping from a lumber 
yard. It is operated by a projector which 
is adjusted to stop at the sound of a gun 
discharge, so that when the practicing 
policeman shoots, he can actually see 
his mark. The scene is projected on a 
screen which can easily be adjusted after 
being pierced by a bullet. 

Lieut. F. M. Kreml, of the Public 
Safety Institute of Purdue University, 
utilizes films for teaching the accident 
prevention and investigation technique 
originated by him and now used by vari- 
ous police departments. The movie re- 
constructs an accident, showing in detail 
the work of the accident investigation 
squad. 

Kansas City’s Police Department is 
making two sets of films, one of which 
will be used in the training schools to 
present right and wrong police tactics in 
such situations as searching a suspicious 
car, answering a hold-up complaint from 
a grocery store, and curbing a fugitive 
trafic violator from a motorcycle. The 
second set of films will be used to train 
the public. They will record the daily 
activities of police in the radio room, the 
detective bureau, the lost and stolen prop- 
erty room and other divisions. These 
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films may also be used for training police 
recruits. 

A new sound-film process originated 
by Superintendent Schwartzkopf of the 
New Jersey State Police is being devel- 
oped as an identification device to record 
what normally occurs in a police line-up. 
It is planned to develop standard equip- 
ment, uniform methods of presentation, 
a central clearing library for this country 
and an information exchange with foreign 
countries, and a cooperative contact with 
news reels for nation-wide and interna 
tional broadcasting, with eventual appli 
cation to television. 

Mr. Miles suggests that police admin 
istrators and executives should keep in 
touch, through a committee, with the 
uses of films in other branches of the 
public service, so that all applicable im 
provements may be adopted. He add- 
that if inter-service information is to be 
exchanged on this subject. some national 
agency such as the Civil Service Assembly 
will be the most efficient means for com 
piling and giving out information about 
the uses of films for training purposes. 


Punishing the Human 
Cause of Fires 


F your carelessness or neglect causes a 

fire in Huntsville, Ala., you are held 
responsible for the results. This is also 
true in Greater New York; Berkeley and 
Pasadena, Calif.. Kalamazoo. Mich.; 
mira, N. Y.; Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
Ohio; Portland, Ore.; Austin. Ranger. 
Cleburne, Los Angeles, Wichita Falls and 
Greenville, Texas; Billings. Mont.; New- 
ark, N. J., and any city in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

By statute, charter or ordinance. these 
seventeen cities and one state make per- 
sons, firms and corporations liable for 
the cost of extinguishing fires which oc- 
cur through their wilful negligence. 
They are pioneers, according to a recent 
pamphlet of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, in the attempt to change 
the notion that every man who has a fire 
is a pitiable unfortunate, to the idea that 
he may be an offender. who should be 
condemned. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is emphatic in its condemnation of 
the careless who are responsible for fires 
starting, consume the taxpayer's money 
in service from the fire department, and 
damage or endanger other people’s prop- 
erty before the blaze is extinguished. The 
Asociation is of the opinion that if such 
people were made to pay in full for the 
services of the fire department and any 
damages to person or property, the Amer- 
ican fire loss per capita would drop. It 
urges those who suffer from fires due to 
the neglect of others to bring suit to re- 
cover damages. 

“No civilized community should expect 
its firemen to risk their lives in fighting 
fires easily preventable.” says the pam- 
phlet. “Enough danger will always be 
encountered in extinguishing those not 
easy to avoid. Nothing will reduce the 
number of fire alarms so radically as the 
fixing of personal responsibility therefor. 
The utmost achievements of fire-fighting 
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science are crippled and balked by the 


for DECEMBER, 


habits of a people encouraged in irre- 
ponsibility toward the common safety.” 
The attention of such a people cannot be 
attracted and a correction of their mis- 
chievous habits achieved by any ordinary 
methods of polite education. They must 
be made responsible for their acts of 
trespass. A man who has a preventable 
fire picks the pockets of his neighbors 
either through the medium of fire’ in- 
surance or unjustified use of the fire 
department which all must support.” 


Fuller Use of Advisory 
Committees Urged 
* XPERIMENTATION 


use of citizen advisory 
in council-manager cities was urged in 
the presidential address of H. L. Wool- 
hiser, City Manager of Winnetka, IIL, at 
the Knoxville convention of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 

“Of course, the fundamental essential 
for good municipal government.” said 
Mr. Woolheiser, “is an interested and in- 
telligent citizenship. When local 
government is split up, much use is made 


in the fuller 
committees 
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of the services of citizens on administra- 
tive boards and commissions. While this 
constitutes a somewhat serious handicap 
administratively, it does provide an out- 


let for. civic interest along numerous 
lines. Where patronage government ob 


tains, there is of course a great induce 
ment to civic activity on the part of those 
who have, or hope to achieve, a selfish 
stake in the government. The premise 
of council-manager government pre 

cludes the sale of municipal jobs in ex 

change for civic or political activity; the 
only inducement that can be offered for 
civic or political activity is the unselfish 
appeal of the city welfare and the pet 

sonal satisfaction to civic-minded citizens 
resulting from participation as commu 
nity leaders in the development of public 
opinion on the many legitimate issues ot 
municipal politics and the selection of 
qualified representatives for elective of 
fice. Because of these limitations, there 
seems to be a need for future experimen 
tation in the fuller use of citizen ad- 
VISOrY committtes, and the encourage 
ment of other organized or interest- 
groups. geared into the major 
ing body of the city.” 


govern 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


ENRY A. YANCEY, former City 

Manager of Charlottesville, Va., 

and since February 15, 1932, Man- 
ager of Petersburg, Va.. has been ap- 
pointed City Manager of Durham, N. C., 
to succeed R. W. Flack. who recently 
went to San Diego. Calif. Mr. Yancey 
took office October 1. 

John P. Broome. former Manager of 
Salem. Va.. and Summit, N. J., has been 
appointed City Manager of Petersburg. 
Va., to fill the vacancy created by H. A. 
Yanceys promotion to Durham, N. C. 

Frank R. Chilton. former City Clerk 
of Roseville, Calif... was appointed City 
Manager of San Leandro, Calif... on No- 
vember 4, to succeed Allen E. Pelton. 

Frank C. Dickey has been appointed 
City Manager of Hollywood, Fla., to suc- 
ceed M. S. Worland. 

Clint Dove is City Manager, Ardmore, 
Okla.. succeeding Charles F. Adams. 

J. Dunkel is City Manager of Webster 
City, Iowa, instead of G. C. Long. 

John W. Harkins became City Manager 
of Goose Creek, Texas. on October 1. suc- 
ceeding Henry Whiddon. who resigned 
hecause of political interference. 

E. A. Huset, former U. S. Army Chap 


lain, has been appointed City Manager of 
Columbia Heights. Minn., to replace 


James McKenna. 


W. Jones has succeeded 
Gowdy as City Manager of Elk City, 
Okla. 


Lloyd S. McCann is City Manager of 
Borger, Texas, succeeding Charles Chap- 
man. 

A. J. Merrill, a local man who served 
as City Manager from November, 1931, 
to April, 1932, has been reappointed City 
Manager of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to 


succeed Robert M. Kerr. 


C. W. Mizell has succeeded G. D. 
Hughes as City Manager of Heavener. 
Okla. 


Henry T. Roberts, for eighteen years 
connected with the Lynchburg Foundry. 
has been appointed City Manager of Rad- 
ford, Va.. He succeeds E. L. Udell, who 
recently resigned to take a position with 
a private engineering company. 

Mark Thomas has become the new City 
Wichita Falls. Texas, re 


Douglass. 


Manager of 
placing A. H. 
CLARENCE E. Ripiey, 


Executive Director, International City 


Manager- \ssociation 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the No vember numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Borrower and Purpose 
Massachusetts, Beach Reservation 


Amount 
$250,000 


193,000 Vineland, N. J., Light Plant 
750,000 Sheboygan, Wis., Sewage System 
120,000 Sandusky, Ohio, Courthouse Improve 


ment 
1,750,000 Hawaii, Public Improvement 


1,800,000 Kentucky, Bridge Revenue. . 
123,000 Mitchell, S. Dak., Sewer 
795.000 Birmingham, Ala., Drainage 
110.000 Anderson, S. C., Sewerage. . 


East St. Louis, Ill., Levee and Sanitary 
District Diversion Channel 

Chickasha, Okla.., College 

Liberty Co., Texas, Read. 


1,000,060 


115,000 
120,000 


Rate (%%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
15 1-10 Ser 1.35 
4 1-10 Ser 20 
2.5 13.5 Avg 2.47 
2 ll Avg 2.498 
4 5-29 Ser 2.863 
14.66 2.99 
} 11.66 Avg 3.46 
95 Avg 3.70 
4.75 15.5 Avg 3.749 
4 8 3.80 
4 10.16 Avg 4.23 
5 15 Avg 4.99 
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Welch Municipalities 
Advocate Land-V alue 
Taxation 

Ata meeting held in the Cardiff City 


all on September 25, to which 49 
local authorities appointed delegates, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
Welch National Conference of Local Au- 
thorities: 

“That this Conference is strongly of 
opinion that the existing system of rating 
should be altered so that local authori- 
ties be empowered to levy rates upon 
owners in respect of the value of land 
apart from improvements for the purpose 
of (a) effecting a reduction in or aboli- 
tion of local rates payable at present by 
the occupiers of rateable property, (b) 
securing that the public shall benefit 
from the land values which arise from 
the presence and activities of the com- 
munity, and (c) facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of land, the provision of houses and 
the making of public improvements; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and all Members of Parlia- 
ment representing constituencies in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. 

“And also that the council of each 
county, county borough, borough, urban 
district, and rural district in England and 
Wales be requested to pass a resolution 
in similar terms.” 

A copy of this resolution has since been 
sent by the Cardiff Corporation to more 
than eighteen hundred local authorities, 
asking them to pass a resolution in simi- 
lar terms. 


Moscow to Limit 
Population in Gigantic 
Reconstruction Plan 


Moscow, rich in historical associa- 

tions, tinged with traces of the Mid- 
dle Ages, is about to enter its second 
great stage of scientifically planned 
transition. A new decree, dealing with 
a 10-year program of reconstruction, was 
issued last month. Its scope is outlined 
by A. K. Dawson, Manager of the Rus- 
sian Division of the American Express 
Company: 

“The present population of 3,613,000 
will only be allowed to extend to a total 
population of 5.000.000. The area of the 
city is to be increased from 28,000 to 
60,000 hectares, and will contain resi 
dential dwellings, social institutions and 
public work enterprises. The plan is 
conceived as an architectural whole, and 
the arrangement of squares, main thor 
oughfares, embankments and parks will 
be very much diminished, as old wooden 
buildings are to be replaced with dwell- 
ings not less than six stories high. Over 
an area of 15 million square meters, 
which equals the present area of Moscow. 
2,500 new dwellings will be erected. The 
new construction plans call for 390 


News Items from Far and Near 


schools, 17 hospitals, 50 moving picture 
theaters and 9 big department stores. 

“By 1938 Moscow will have approxi- 
mately 1,000 trolley busses above ground, 
with the full completion of the subway 
underground system. New bridges will 
be constructed over the Moscow River, 
and old bridges will be raised high 
enough to allow passage for the Volga 
steamers, arriving by the new Volga-Mos- 
cow canal, which will enable tourists to 
begin their Volga voyages from Moscow. 
The new river-canal combination will af- 
ford new passenger service from Moscow 
to the Caspian Sea, and from Moscow to 
Persia by an all-steamer route. 

“The Palace of the Soviets, already 
under construction, will be the largest 
structure in the world, with the height 
of 1,260 feet, housing a Grand Hall seat- 
ing 20,000 people at one time. On 
Gorki Street a number of majestic build- 
ings are nearing completion, and express 
the new architectural premise which calls 
for decoration with utility. During the 
past three years, Moscow has erected 
5,500 new apartment houses and settled 
half a million dwellers in them.” 


Columbia University 
Inaugurates Planning 
and Housing Studies 


A FOUR-YEAR program of town plan- 
*™ ning and housing studies, designed 
to fit the architect for leadership in com- 
munity development, has been inaugu- 
rated at the Columbia University School 
of Architecture, it is announeed by Prof. 
Leopold Arnaud, Chairman of the 
School’s Committee on Administration. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Prof. Arnaud disclosed. has made 
a grant of $24,000 toward the project, 
which will be directed by Henry Wright, 
Fellow of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, and noted city planner. The 
new program, to be carried on as a major 
division of the School, will embrace both 
instruction and research, and will pro- 
vide for wide experimentation in town 
planning education. 


Air Hygiene Foundation 
Organized 


HE Air Hygiene Foundation of Amer- 

ica, Inc., has been formed by a large 
group representing various industries, 
with headquarters at Thackeray Avenue 
and O'Hara Street. Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
purposes of this organization are to con- 
duct, stimulate and coordinate research 
on problems in the field of air hygiene 
and to gather and disseminate factual in- 
formation relating thereto. As an initial 
activity, a comprehensive investigation 
has been begun at Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Pittsburgh, in which 
the hygienic, technologic and economic 
aspects of air contamination, especially 
by dust in the industries, will be studied. 


H. B. Meller, head of the Air Pollution 
Investigation at the Mellon Institute, has 
been appointed Managing Director of the 
Foundation. He will be aided by Dr. 
F. F. Rupert and by other staff members 
as the work progresses. 

The investigational program of the Air 
Hygiene Foundation of America will also 
embrace medical considerations and 
studies. The medical adviser will be Dr. 
Samuel R. Haythorn, Professor of Pre- 
ventive Medicine in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Director of the Singer Research Labora- 
tories, N. S., Pittsburgh. 


State and Local Debts 
in Relation to Defaults 


EFAULTS on state and local obli- 

gations vary directly with the rela- 
tive per capita burden of local and state 
debts in each state, according to an 
analysis by B. U. Ratchford of Duke Uni- 
versity in The Annalist (New York) of 
November 22 and 29. 

The seven states with the heaviest state 
and local debt burdens relative to their 
resources are in the South, and include 
Florida, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
South Carolina, Mr. Ratchford finds. 
When ranked according to debt burdens, 
New Jersey and these seven states ac- 
count for more than one-half of all local 
and municipal defaults in the United 
States, while the first sixteen states pro- 
vided almost two-thirds. In_ general. 
those states with burdens above the av- 
erage are the ones which increased their 
debts most rapidly in the ten years im- 
mediately preceding 1932. 

A series of state indices of debt burden 
are presented by Mr. Ratchford, based 
on the per capita resources of each state 
compared with its total governmental 
debt; also percentages of default. 


Municipal Expert Becomes 
Ohio University President 


FIVE HUNDRED representatives of 

leading American universities and 
colleges and learned societies partici- 
pated with prominent state officials, 
alumni, faculty, and 2,600 undergraduate 
students in the inauguration on Novem- 
ber 15 by Dr. Herman G. James as the 
twelfth president of Ohio University, old- 
est institution of higher learning ,in the 
Northwest Territory and oldest university 
west of the Alleghanies. 

Dr. James came to Ohio University 
last July from the University of South 
Dakota, where he had been President 
since 1929. Prior to that he was Dean 
of the Graduate School at the University 
of Nebraska. During thirteen years as 
Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Texas Dr. James gave exten- 
sive public service in the League of 
Texas Municipalities, of which he was 
organizer and Secretary. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; Melvin J. Bankhead, James R. Guthrie, T. T. MecCrosky, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, Edward J. O'Meara, 


Miss I. K. Rolph, Peter J. Stupka. J. C. 


Vincent, John C. Wrighton 


Accidents Can Be Reduced 


By PAUL L. GREEN 


Chairman, Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers Asked ‘‘How?” 
and Nine Recognized Experts Answered as Follows 


“J NDER the same heading in Octo- 
ber, ten recognized traffic experts 
recommended 17 measures toward 

a drastic reduction in accidents on city 
streets. We now present nineteen rec- 
ommendations by nine experts for reduc- 
ing accidents on the open highways. 
The accompanying tabulation shows the 
number of citations for each proposal. 
For example, seven of the nine partici- 
pants in the symposium urge education of 
driver and public, whereas only two com- 
ment on the factor of speed. Following 
are some of the outstanding recommen- 
dations made by these men, nationally 
recognized in their field, whose daily job 
is to promote the cause of safety on our 
highways: 


Ek. Raymonp Cato 
Chief, California State Highway Patrol, 
Los Angeles 


A uniform school of instruction in safe 
driving, under national directorship; i.e., 
training in the operation of a motor ve- 
hicle and the fundamentals of safety; 
the necessity and value of courtesy; the 
necessity of efficient motor-vehicle equip- 
ment such as tires, brakes, lights, wind- 
shields, steering apparatus, and compul- 
sory safety education, particularly auto- 
mobile driving, in the public school cur- 
riculum. Motor-vehicle administrators 
should be authorized by law to suspend 
or revoke operators’ permits on receipt 
of sufficient proof of lack of proper 
qualifications, or violations of law. There 
is too much “red tape” and legal en- 
tanglement. 

Compulsory inspection of motor equip- 
ment, preferably semi-annually, should 
also be a national regulation. 


Henry E. NEAL 
Traffic Engineer, Ohio State Highway Department, 

Columbus, Ohio 
Establishment of a highway patrol to 
enforce the traffic laws on rural high- 
ways. Such patrol should have a suffi- 
cient number of men to efficiently patrol 
the highways. If the average driver 
knows he is likely to be called to account 
for his traffic violations, it cannot help but 
make him more careful. Ohio has a high- 
way patrol of 120 men, and the force 
should consist of at least 200 patrolmen. 
Consideration should be given to traf- 
fic signals at highway intersections where 
traffic is heavy or travels at high speeds 
and where grade separation is not possi- 
ble. In Ohio in 1934, fatalities due to 


collisions at highway intersections com 
prised 14.1 per cent of the total. 

Building safety into the highways 
through proper design based on future 
traffic needs. Present-day traffic with its 
greater speeds has rendered obsolete a 
good many of our highways. Roads must 
be fitted to modern traffic conditions by 
the elimination of danger points. Widen- 
ing of pavements, wider shoulders. elimi- 
nation of ditches, increased sight dis- 
tances, reduction of horizontal and ver- 
tical curvatures, skid-proof pavements, 
divided roadways, and grade-crossing 
separations, are essential. 

Pedestrian footpaths. In Ohio in 1934, 
pedestrians constituted 31.3 per cent of 
all fatalities resulting from traffic acci- 
dents on the state highway system. It 
has been found that most pedestrians 
struck by automobiles on rural highways 
in Ohio have been struck within a short 
distance of their homes. In other words, 
they were not casual pedestrians but used 
the highways regularly to walk on. Ade- 
quate footpaths would have prevented 
most of these pedestrian accidents. 

Georce WELLINGTON 
Research Director, Rhode Island Division of 
Motor Vehicles, Providence, R. 

I believe it necessary that the public 
be acquainted with the causes of acci 
dents. All drivers are accident-prone in 
the sense that they are doing over and 
over again some one or more things 
which eventually lead to an accident. 
This large list of accident causes must 
become well known to the driving public 
if we may expect improvement in the sit 
uation through cooperation on their part. 
We must go to work on the individual be 
hind the wheel before we can hope tor 
much further improvement. 

. an intelligent policy of suspen 
sion of licenses where cooperation is not 
forthcoming. 


J. E. Furtone 
Traffic Engineer, Colorado State Highway 
Department, Denver, Colo. 

Compulsory immediate examination of 
any driver who is involved in an acci- 
dent or whose record shows him to be 
developing into a chronic repeater re- 
gardless of the interval the license was 
issued for originally. All licenses should 
be of a revocable type. 

Rigid control and periodical inspection 
of all brake- and light-testing stations, 


The Answer to the Rural Problem 
No. Times 
Meationed 


1. Education of the driver and 


Recommendations 


the general public....... 7 
2. Strict and uniform enforce- 
3. Compulsory license law. . 6 
1. Highway patrol ......... 5 
>. Ban the unsafe driver... . 
6. Adequate signs, signals and 
7. Compulsory accident reports | 
8. Compulsory vehicle inspec- 
1 
9, State traffic engineering 
10. Improved highway engi- 
11. Uniform vehicle laws... . 3 
12. Pedestrian footpaths 3 
2 
14. Personal publicity for of- 
5. Impound the car........ 
16. Ban wayside distractions. . l 
17. Compulsory financial  re- 
sponsibility law ......... I 
18. Federal safety research. . . I 
19. Governors safety committee l 


garages. and so forth, and the penalizing 
of inefficient stations by revoking their 
license or permit, which should always 
be of a revocable typ 

I believe much can be done to stop 
some types of chronic repeaters by im 
pounding the car for a few days rather 
than by fining the driver—I believe more 
attention should be paid to this alterna 
tive. You personally would not mind a 
$3 fine, but have you had your car laid 
up three or four days unexpectedly? It 
really hurts, does it not? For instance, I 
saw the record of a motorist some days 
ago and upon it were, I believe, nine 
charges of illegal parking so far this 
year at $3 per violation. Evidently this 
chap must figure that his parking where 
he wishes is worth the $3 occasionally to 
him, but if, based on this record, his ob 
viously needed car were impounded for 
a few days each time in the future, the 
habit would become inconvenient to say 
the least. The same idea apparently 
works quite wel! in collecting the various 
forms of license fees and back taxes. 

Eart J. Reever 
Traffic Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill 

Conformance with national standards 
in signs, signals and markings, with the 
Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
the model. 

A compulsory accident reporting law 
would be necessary to provide an ade- 
quate picture of the general accident 
problem and to enable the Planning Di- 
vision to identify high accident locations. 
There is no better single indication of 
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goes a long wa 
toward makin 


traffic safe! 


HE same scientifically accurate brake and 
peel tests, on the same make of machines 
used by the automobile manufacturers themselves 
in their own final inspections of new cars, give you 
a traffic safeguard which no one can argue away. 


That’s what the sensational new Bendix Civic 
Safety Clinic equipment provides. Real tests, that 
can be repeated time after time with the same 
answer (try this on any other type of equipment!). 
Quick tests—five cars at once—a car off the line 
every minute! Thorough tests—checking head- 
lights, steering ‘‘geometry,’’ horn and windshield 
wiper as well as exact efficiency of each brake, and 
the equalization of all four brakes. 


Moderate investment. Sturdy, long-lived con- 
struction. Unmatched financial responsibility. Na- 
tion-wide service. And a complete, demonstrated 
Plan of Operation, which makes any Civic Safety 
Clinic self-supporting and self-liquidating. Write 
or wire for details. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
401 BENDIX DRIVE, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Do you mention THe American City? 
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Above: Tests each brake 
separately—by full wheel 
revolution under electric 
power .. . shows total stop- 
ping ability ... shows up 
“out-of-round”’ drums. . . . 
TESTS TRACTOR AND 
TRAILER TRAINS. 


Left: Tests wheel align- 
ment, caster, camber, toe- 
in, entiresteering geometry, 
precisely, quickly, easily. 


Below: Tests headlights 


for focus, level, intensity . . . 
ona screen... in daylight! 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


401 Bendix Drive, Dept. 


A-12, South Bend, Ind. 


Send me at once full details about Civic Safety 
Clinic Equipment, prices, operating plan, etc. 


Name........ 

Address 

Business or Profession 

City Official (title) O...........................-.--Dealer 0 


Please do. 
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what is wrong in traffic than the acci- 
dents that occur there, and the law 
should be designed to provide reports of 
all accidents involving death, personal 
injury, or apparent total property dam- 
age of $25 or more. 

A Traffic Planning Division would be 
recommended in the state highway or 
other appropriate department. Its pur- 
pose would be to determine what restric- 
tions and regulations of traffic are neces- 
sary and what equipment is needed, and 
to recommend these requirements to the 
appropriate departments for enactment, 
execution, and enforcement. The work 
of this division should result in a plan 
of reasonable and appropriate restric- 
tions and aids to which the public will 
largely respond voluntarily and which 
can be effectively enforced. 

Conformance with national standards in 
legislation would be recommended. The 
Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on High- 
ways, Act V of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, would be the model for such leg- 
islation, on which action should be taken 
at the first session of the legislature, 
after examining this act for any neces- 
sary modifications to make it conform 
with the state constitution and with legal 
procedure. 


R. L. Morrison 
Professor of Highway Engineering and Transport. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Installation «f a standard accident re- 
porting system. covering the entire state, 
with copies of each report sent by the 
local authorities to a central state of- 
fice. It is difficult to reduce accidents in 
particular locations unless the detailed 
causes of the accidents are known, and 
this is impossible without complete and 
definite reports. 

Periodical inspections of motor ve- 
hicles. Poor brakes and other defects in 
vehicles cause many accidents. 

The establishment of a State Bureau 
of Traffic Engineering with authority to 
erect, remove, and otherwise regulate all 
trafic control devices on state highways. 
and the adoption by this division of the 
regulations set forth in the Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices for 
Streets and Highways (U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads). 

Enactment of the Uniform Act Regu- 
lating Traffic on Highways. In the first 
place, this Act embodies those regula- 
tions which wide experience has shown to 
be most effective in preventing accidents. 
In the second place, the adoption by all 
states of uniform traffic laws would elimi- 
nate accidents due to the confusion of 
tourists by conflicting laws in different 
states. 


_ Coronet A. B. Barer 
Director, National “onference on Street and 
Highway Safety, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

A modern system of accident records 
as recommended by the National Safety 
Council should be used as the basis of 
accident prevention efforts. Proper use 
of accident records removes guesswork 
and uncertainty and furnishes the essen- 
tial basis for progressive improvement of 
conditions. 

There is special need for establish- 
ment of effective traffic engineering ser- 
vice in each state or community to suit its 
size and intensity of traffic. 
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The five Acts of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code should be adopted by all states, 
the Model Traffic Ordinances by all mu 
nicipalities and the Manual of Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices by the proper 
State and municipal authorities. These 
standards represent the consensus of the 
experienced judgment included in the 
membership of the Conference and af 
ford the best basis available for dealing 
with the traffic problem. 


E. W. James 

Chief, Division of Highway Fransport, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. ( 

Divided roadways effectively prevent 
head-on collisions and minimize danger 
ous cutting in and out of line. Accident 
records for divided highways as com 
pared with other types show a definite ad 
vantage for the former. Separation of 
grades at intersections removes the op 
portunity for collision where vehicular 
paths cross. The elimination of high 
way-with-railroad grade crossings by the 
construction of bridges and underpass:e- 
has been a familiar procedure for many 
years. Now, with increasing speed and 
numbers of vehicles, the same treatment 
of major highway intersections has be 
come necessary. Incidentally. grade sep 
arations, like many other features of 
highway improvement. are not only 
needed in the interest of safety. but are 
also the means of greatly expediting the 
movement of traffic. The 
wide and firm shoulders adjacent to the 
paved roadway will accommodate parked 
ov disabled vehicles outside the path ot 
moving traffic. and thus separate moving 
and stationary vehicles. The number of 
rear-end collisions with standing vehi 
cles, especially at night. is 
Adequate shoulders will also permit a 
safer maneuvering of vehicles in case of 
emergency. In addition to the separa 
tion of differing traffic movements, ot 
pending its accomplishment, other high- 
way improvements are urgent. ‘The in 


prov iston ot 


notorious 
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creasing of sight distances on both ver 
tical and horizontal curves, and at inter 
sections, will reduce the dangers of un 
expected conflict. The super-elevation 
or banking of curves will facilitate the 
movement of all vehicles in their proper 
lanes and assist them in staying on thi 
road. 

All these improvements, however, will 
be largely nullified as far as safety is 
concerned if they are only made the ex 
cuse for faster driving. The trend to 
higher and yet higher automobile speeds 
must be checked if we are ever to en 
joy the use of our highways in reasonable 
safety. 


LyYon 
Michigan Sta 


CAPTAIN LAWRENCE A. 
Superintendent, Uniform Division 
Police, Lansing, Mich 
Local and state authorities having jut 
isdiction over highways should) make 
every effort to clear the property bound 
ing the highways of objects that unneces 
sarily engage the eyes of motorists. Foli 
age of trees should be raised as much 
as possible, shrubs should be trimmed: 
advertising signs should be removed. E{ 
forts should be made to make as many 
open spaces as possible 


Dow t Overlook the 
Pedestrian 


\yucu rightly is made of the need for 
ig a sound driver in a sound car; but 
what is to be when the pedestrian 
is at fault. as he is half the time’ 
“Sooner or later.” writes M. O. Eldridge 
Assistant Director of Traffic, Washington, 
D. C., in Columbus Today, “definite reg 
ulations will have to be adopted which 
will make it illegal for pedestrians to 
cross the street in the middle of the block 
or to cross at uncontrolled interseeti+ 

against the signal.” Doing 


done 


these two 


things accounts for 58 per cent of the 
Capital’s pedestrian fatalities. 


4cme Photograph 
BLINDING HEADLIGHTS OF AN 


APPROACHING CAR 


CAUSED THIS ACCIDENT 


— 
i 
— 
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THE GIFT 
OF FRIENDSHIP 


ry 
Lumar is a priceless gift within reach of every 
one —the gift of friendship. 

Of all the services of the telephone there is 
none more important than this—helping you to 
make friends and to keep them. 

When people are in trouble, you go to them 
quickly by telephone. The telephone carries your 
good wishes on birthdays, weddings and anniver- 
saries. Arranges a golf game or gets a fourth for 
bridge. Invites a business acquaintance to your 
home for dinner, and advises “shome” that he is 
coming. Congratulates a youngster on his work 


at school. Thanks a neighbor or asks about the 


baby. Renews old times—shares confidences— 


plans for the future. 

Thus the bonds of friendship are formed and 
strengthened. Greater happiness comes into the 
widening circle of your life. Some one, somewhere, 
says sincerely—*It was nice of you to call.” This 
day, a voice-visit by telephone may bring reassur- 


ance to some friend who is wondering how you are. 


More and more are people turning to Long Distance to 


carry friendly voices across the miles. They like its speed, 
~% 


clarity, intimacy and low cost—especially after % 
ip 


7 P.M., when calls by number to most points § 


cost about 40% less than in the daytime. ey 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 


| 
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= 
¢ 
| 
Ay 
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Water Rates and Service Charges. 


Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 
and Sprinkler Costs—XX 


Abstracts of Water Department and Company Reports 


Salem. Mass. 


Population 43,353 
served $3,000 
Number of services 7,168 
“ meters 5,956 

hydrants. . 759 
Miles of water main... . 81.9 


\ uniform rate of 15ce per 100 cu. ft. 
is charged for all water delivered through 
metered services within the corporate 
limits of the city of Salem. The mini- 
mum rates for metered water for each 
quarter are as follows: 


meter (or less $ 2.50 


= 


Applications for the use of water must 
be made at the office of the Water Board, 
and the various uses to which the water 
is to be applied must be stated fully. 
\ll applicants for whom a service pip¢ 
is laid are charged not less than $3.00 
annually whether the water is used or 
not, until such time as the city is re- 
imbursed in full for the expense of lay- 
ing the pipe. All water takers must keep 
the service pipe and fixtures within their 
premises in good repair and protected 
from frost. Water may be cut off from 
any premises. notwithstanding two or 
more parties may receive the water 
through the same pipe, for any violation 
of the Water Board regulations, and the 
water is not turned on again except on 
payment of $2.00 and all chargeable 
rates. 

Frank P. Morse, 
City Engineer. 


Anderson, Ind. 


Population 40,000 
2 served 50,000 
Number of services 10,265 
“ meters 8.000 
hydrants 

Miles of water main 87.0 


The rates for metered 
tive October 1. 1926. are 


service. effec- 
as follows: 


The monthly minimum meter charges 


are as follows: 


"or meter < 

2 
22 

1 
> 9 
10 5O 
6 15 OO 


The city pays $35 a year for each fire 
hydrant connected to the main, and $20 
per year for each flush tank for sewers. 
The rate for public drinking fountains is 
$25 for each outlet. 

The rates for private fire protection 
are $28.75 for a 24” or 3” line, $85.00 
for a 3” line or larger, and $57.50 each 
for private fire hydrants. 

W. J. Norron, 


Superintendent, Anderson Water Works 


Reno, Nev., and Sparks, Nev. 


Population 23,000 

a served 25 000 

Number of service 784 
“ meter nsurre on 

hydrant 274 


Miles of water main 


The meter rate for large water con 
sumers is $500 as a minimum monthly 
charge. covering the use of 25.000,000 
gallons of water per month. For all con- 
sumption in excess of 25.000.,000 gal 
lons per month, a charge of 2c per 1.000 
vals. is added to the minimum charge. 
All domestic services are on flat rates. 

\ customer desiring water service in 
stalls a single service pipe for each build 
ing to be served, from the building to 
the curb line on an adja ent street where 
a water main is located. The water 
company then installs at its own expense 
a connection from each service pipe to the 
inain. 

The charges for public fire hydrants 
for fire protection are: 

Fire hydrants owned by cit f R 


All fire hydrants privately owned 


H. P. Dayton, 


Treasurer, Sierra Pacific Power ¢ 


Logan, Utah 


irst 000 va Ow 
Next 250,000 ( 10k 

200,000 * ( 

YOO) OOO) 


Over 1,000,000 


Minimum charge $1.10 per month for 
10.000 gals. or less. 
A discount of 10° 
current charge for water consumed dur 


is allowed on the 


ing the four months prior to the month 
in which the bill is made, provided the 
account is paid in full within 10 days 
from the date of the bill. The net bill- 
ing. or minimum bill. must not be less 
than $1.00 per month. 


Greorce MICKELSEN, 


Superintendent f Water Department 
Logan City Corporation 
High Point, N. C. 
Poy 12,50 
On 
eter 
lrant 
of water 


The water rates for metered service ef. 
fective July. 1933. are as follows: 


Up to 7,500 gals... per 1,000 gals 
90,000 
= 1,000,000 12 
« « 2,000,000 10c “ 

All over 2,000,000 * ve * 


Contractors 


using water for building 


purposes pay a meter rate of 25c¢ per 
1,000 gals. 


Population 0 500 
erved 
Number of services 
meter +] 
hydrants 63 
Miles of water main 30 ¢ 
Water consumers in Logan City are 
billed three times a vear. The water 
rates are: 


First 400 « 
100 to 0 cu, ft 
1300 HOO (wis 
2 600 
1000 4 
iM) 
09 
te, 
66 BOK 0.000 Os 
The charges for the installation of ser 
vices are $17.50 for a water meter and 
$17.50 for a water tap, plus the labor 
for installation. There are no hydrant 
rentals. 
J. L. Perkins 
) r, Pu 


Water Rates Series 


ber of Amer 

lishe n Tu 4 
Ma 1934 
Municipal Ir 
iiready 


Concluded 
This Issue 


pad 
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“RCA Terra-Wave Radio System— 


a great help in policing the city” 


very 4 


Mr. W. H. Rawlinson, Chief of Police, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., at the microphone of his 
RCA Terra-Wave Police Radio Transmitter 


HIS letter is typical of many written by police 
chiefs in all parts of the country. Radio today 
is an essential to effective police work. Be sure it 
is RCA Terra-Wave, the remarkable system that 
uses ground waves only, thus preventing inter- 
ference with other transmitters, and greatly lessen- 
ing the effects of static. Reliable communication 
through thunderstorms is the rule rather than 
the exception. 
2-Way Communication Added 
Since Chief Rawlinson wrote his letter, we have 
added 2-Way Communication, offering the new 
Mobile Transmitter for scout cars. Now these cars 
can communicate instantly with headquarters, re- 
porting direction from the scene. This new develop- 


ot 
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of 
annah, Georgia? 
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— Columbia, S.C., Chief of Police 
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thin two 
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ment much more than doubles the efficiency of 
the department. No longer need it be necessary for 
motorized officers to find a telephone in order to 
give the chief an emergency report; they close a 
switch and talk by radio, without stopping their 
car! This compact, rugged, low-cost equipment is 
a product of the RCA laboratories, embodying the 
unique RCA experience in building transmitters 
for broadcasting stations, for the Army and Navy, 
for ships and airplanes. No wonder it performs so 
astoundingly! It is the most sensational contribution 
tocrime control since RCA Terra-Wave itself was first 
introduced. Criminals today are learning to flee 
the town that uses RCA Terra-Wave Police Radio. 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


TERRA-WAVE POLICE RADIO SYSTEM 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc.—CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Hagerstown, Md. 


Population 3 $2,000 
- served 35,000 
Number of services 8,000 
“ meters 6,000 

“ hydrants.. 338 
Milcs of water main 86.0 


All water furnished domestic or other 
consumers in excess of the allowances 
for the respective classification charges is 
billed according to the following sliding 
schedule: 


DoOMESTI ALLOWANCE, 8 


Over 8,000 to 11,000 gals. per quarter 
14,000 * 19,000 * 
19,000 24,000 * 
24,000 “ 28,000 * 
28,000 “ 43,000 
43,000 * 48,000 * 
48,000 “ 56,000 * 
57,000 65,000 
70,000 80,000 
80,000 “ 100,000 * 
100,000 “ 140,000 * 
140,000 160,000 
160,000 “ 250,000 * 
250,000 300,000 * 
300,000 600,000 “ 
600,000 “ 900,000 * 
900,000 1,100,000 * 

1,150,000 * 2,000,000 * 
2,000,000 4,000,000 * 
4,000,000 “ 6,000,000 
6,000,000 8,000,000 


All over 10,000,000 


MUNICIPAL AND MANUFACTURING OR 


o77 


2,778 GALLON 


Over 2,778 to 4,000 gals. per mo. 


4,000 “ 5.000 
5,000 * 6,000 * 
6,000 7,000 * 
7,000 “ 8,000 
8,000 “ 9,000 * sd 
9,000 “ 10,000 
10,000 “ 12,000 “ 
12,000 “ 14,000 
14,000 “ 16,000 “ 
16,000 * 18,000 
18,000 “ 28,000 “ 
28,000 35,000 * 
35,000 “ 48,000 “ 
48,000 “ 50,000 * 
50,000 “ 85,000 
85,000 “ 100,000 
100,000 “ 200,000 
200,000 “ 300,000 * 
300,000 “ 400,000 “ 
400,000 “ 500,000 * = 
500,000 “ 650,000 * = 
650,000 “ 1,000,000 “ “ 
1,000,000 * 1,500,000 “ 
1,500,000 * 2,500,000 
2,500,000 5,000,000 “ 
5,000,000 “ 8,000,000 “ 


All over 10,000,000 * 


Service connections from the main 
pipe to the curb are installed by the 
Water Department at the expense of the 
owner and are the property of the owner. 
The charges made by the Water Depart- 
ment are payable in advance and are as 
follows: 


For house service, for tapping main, including 
stop in main, stop cock and box at curb; with 
an additional charge of 20c per foot for pipe 
from main to curb: single connection at curb, 
for single house, $7.00; double connection at 
curb, for double house, $12.00; triple connection 
at curb, for triple house, $17.00. Digging of 
trench to be done at expense of owner. 

For service pipe, up to 2”, for larger build- 
ings, a charge of $10.00 will be made for tap- 
ping, with an additional 25c per foot for pipe 
from main to curb. 

Service pipes larger than 2” are considered 
fire protection service, the size of which is de- 
termined by the Water Department, and the 
charge for same is the actual cost price of ma- 
terial and labor, with an addition of 10% for 
the use of tools and supervision. 


Bills for water service are due and 
payable when rendered; a failure to pay 
within 20 days is considered in arrears, 
and a penalty of 5% of the amount of 
the bill is added. If the bill is not paid 
before the next 30 days, the water is 


AMERICAN CITY for 
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turned off at the curb without notice and 
is not turned on again until all arrears 
have been paid with an additional charge 
of $1.00. 

No rental is charged for public fire 
hydrants. The rate for private fire pro- 
tection, sprinkler systems or standpipes 
is $50 each per year. This rate was es- 
tablished by the private company which 
constructed the system in 1881 and has 


been continued under city ownership 


533 GALLONS QUARTERLY 


30> per 1.000 ga 


RRR 


MONTHLY ALLOWANCE, 

Ss MONTHLY 
30c per 1,000 ga 
“ 


SRS 
RRRRRRHKAE 


since 1918. The water rates do not meet 
the interest charges and operation costs 
of the system. The city appropriates a 
small amount from taxes toward interest. 


AvBert Hearp, 
Superintendent and Secretary, Board of 
Water Commissioners. 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Population . 18,000 
served 17,500 
Number of services 3.592 
= * meters... 3.202 

* hydrants 
Miles of water main 36.9 


The meter rates in Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., have been in effect since January 
9, 1919, as follows: 


Ist 1.000 gals. or fraction thereof 50x 
Next 4,000 “* * = “ 40c¢ per 1,000 gals 


2nd 10,000 * * 30 

3rd 10,000 * * aac 
4th 10,000 * * 25c 
5th 10,000 * * ic 
2nd 50,000 * * x 
2nd 100,000 “ and over........ 


All water rates are due on the first of 
the month, with a 5% penalty added if 
the bill is unpaid on the 15th. Water is 
shut off if the bill is not paid by the 
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20th, and the water is not turned on 
again until all arrears plus $1.00 are 
paid. 


Services and meters are installed by 
the property owner at his expense. A 
permit for the installation is issued by 
the Water Department to licensed 
plumbers. Meters are repaired by the 
Water Department and the cost billed to 
the owner. 


There is no charge for public fire hy 
drants used by the city either for fires 
or for street sprinkling. The private use 
of public hydrants is permitted when the 
water is metered, and a charge is made 
at the regular rate plus a service charge 
of $1.50 for installing and removing the 
meter. 

t. M. JENSON, 
Superintendent of Water Works 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Population 5.000 

served O00 
Number of service 12 Ott 

“ meters 
hydrant 

Miles of water main 202 0 


The water rates for services within the 
corporate limits of Phoenix for water 
used in excess of the minimum allowed 
are: 


8 .4c per 100 cu, ft. for first 66.666 cu. ft 
6.75c * “ second 66.666 


lover 266,664 


The minimum amount of water allowed 
and the monthly minimum rate based on 
the size of the meter are: 


Minimum Allowed Monthly Rate 


2,083 cu. ft $1.75 
2.0 
1° * 2.25 
3.274 a. 75 
3900 * « 3.2 


The rates outside of the city are: 


15c per 100 cu. ft. for first 


66,666 cu. ft 


13%c * second 66,666 
11 third 66,666 * 
10%c = * fourth 66.606 * 


The minimum monthly rates, based on 
the size of the meter, for services out- 
side of the city, are: 


Size of Meter Minimum Allowed Monthly Rate 


g” 1,667 cu, ft $2 00 
1,833 “ 2.75 
144° 3.50 
2° »667 * 4.00 


The charges for installing services are 
as follows: 


6° x %° $20 00 
1” 

00 

14” 65 00 

2° 100 00 

Over 2° Cost job 


No charge for pavement, cuts 
Above prices applicable inside and outside city limit 


There are no hydrant-rental charges 
in the city of Phoenix, this service being 
absorbed in the Water Department 
budget. 
charged at a flat rate of 75c per inch 
diameter of pipe per month. 


C. E. Grices, 
City Engineer and Superintendent of 


Water 


Dy partment 


Fire lines inside buildings are 


2% 
28 
= 
19¢ “ 4 
— 
“ 
t 
« Size of Meter 
| 
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where Patrols 


traffic laws are cutting a wide path of 
grief, suffering and death! The toll is 
terrific—yet there is a note of hope. As the 
records pour in, one fact stands out. Where well- 
equipped motorcycle patrols are in action — 
there accident totals are cut down—and death 
is forced to beat a retreat. 


C ARELESS, reckless drivers who disregard 


Yes, where officials make fullest use of their 
man-power by adding the fleetness, flexibility, 
efficiency, and economy of modern motorcycles, 
the records show more complete and effective 
traffic control—whether in congested metropol- 
itan areas or in the open country. 


Officer Fred Voide, 
Bear Mountain, N.Y. 


It is particularly significant, in view of the splen- 
did records made by those enforcement depart- 
ments using motorcycles, that the majority of 
them have standardized on Harley-Davidson 
Police Motorcycles! 


See your nearby Harley-Davidson dealer 
or write for special Police literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


6 

yal 

3 

— 

| =z New radio-equipped Harley-Davidsons, 
Austin Police Dept., Austin, Texas 
Mention Amentcan Crry—it helps. 
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Selma, Ala. 
Population 0) O00 
served S000 
Number of services +600 
“ meters 
hydrants 
Miles of water main 41.0 


The schedule of meter rates for Selma. 


Ala.. is as follows: 
2,500 gals. per day or les 
2,500 to 5,000 gals. per day 
5,000 * 10,000 “ “ 
10,000 * 20,000 
Over 20,000 


The minimum charge per quarter is 
$3.37 (less the standard discount of 
33 1/3% if paid by the 10th) making 
the net charge per quarter $2.25 (75c 
per month, 24oc per day). For the net 
minimum bill of $2.25, a consumer is en- 
titled to 10,000 gals. of water. 

A discount of 33 1/3% is allowed 
from all gross amounts of bills if paid 
by the 10th of the month following ser- 
vice. This reduces the bill to the net 
rates listed. Bills must be paid by the 
10th of the month to receive the benefit 
of this discount. 

All consumers are required to make a 
deposit payable in advance. For a resi- 
dence for a family, a deposit of $4.50 is 
required. For a place of business. the 
amount depends on the business and the 
amount of water consumed. For tenant 
houses where two houses are on one me- 
ter, the minimum bill is $3.37 less 3340% 
if paid by the 10th, making the mini- 
mum bill $2.25 per quarter. When more 
than two houses are on one meter, the 
minimum bill per quarter is $1.50 for 
each house, less 33 1/36. making the 
net minimum bill per quarter $1.00 for 
each house. The deposits which are 
required are: one to three houses, $4.50: 
four to six houses, $9.00; seven to nine 


houses, $13.50; ten to twelve houses, 
$18.00. When more than one house is 


furnished by one meter, the deposit and 
account must be in the name of the 
owner of the property. 

The Selma Water Works makes all 
taps for connections to mains. For a 
tap of 34”, the charge is $6.00, and for 
a 1” tap, the charge is $7.50. The water 
works furnishes the corporation cock 
and gooseneck. Where no corporation 
cock or gooseneck is furnished, the 
charge for a 34” tap is $4.00, and for a 
1” tap, $5.00. For a connection to a 2” 
main, the charge is $4.00. For larger 
connections, the charge is made accord- 
ing to the condition and location. Where 
streets are paved, lead or copper pipe is 
required from the main to inside the 
curb. 

The charges for private fire hydrants 
are as follows: 


Gross Rate Net Rate 
5 $45.00 


214" 2-way fire hydrants... . $76.50 
114" to 114" fire hydrants. . 15.00 10.00 
3-way steamer hydrants. 101.25 67 50 
Where one customer has three 

or more hydrants: 
214" 2-way hydrants. . 50.00 33.34 
3-way steamer hydrants 76.00 50 67 


The gross rate carries a discount of 
33 1/3% if paid by the 10th of the 
month. 

The charges for automatic sprinklers 
are 7c for each sprinkler head per 
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CITY for 
year, less a 33: 1/3 discount if paid by 
the 10th of the month (making the net 
charge 5e per year). The minimum 
charge is $36.00 per year (less 33 1/3 


if paid by the 10th). making the net 
charge per year $24.00. 
\. THALHEIMER 
{ iirman Water Works ¢ I i 

Gross R > R 

33 per 1,000 < 000 

27 

2 

1th 


Port Angeles, Wash. 


Population 10.000 
1 0.500 
Ni er oO ice 000) 
eter 
ivdrant 0 
Miles of water main 30 


Meters are read and billed each month 
to consumers on metered services in Port 
Angeles as follows: 


First 300 $1.75 for the 300 cu. ft. or | 

Next 2,000 ( 25 per 100 cu. ft 
1,200 (a 20 * 
1,500 ( iz * “ 

20, 000 ( 

50,000 (a oe 
25,000 (a * 
25,000 (a x 


MINIMUM CHARGES 


1,” meter $ 1.75 

1.00 

1 3.1 

3.75 

6.25 

3" « 12.50 

4° IS.75 

6” 7 
The bills are payable on the first day 
of each month following the reading 
date. They are delinquent on the 15th, 


and if the bill is not paid by the 2ist 
of each month, the service is cut off 
without notice. A 5% discount is al- 
lowed on the water bill if paid by the 
15th of the month. Where premises are 
vacant and no water is used through a 
meter in a month, a charge of 50c per 
month is made. provided that where two 
or more separate buildings are supplied 
by the same meter. the minimum rate is 


$1.35 per month for each building. 
Where meters are installed for a tem- 
porary supply, the minimum monthly 
charge is $2.00. Most residences are 


on flat rates. 

Applications for water service must be 
made on special forms furnished by the 
Water Superintendent. Each application 
must be made by the owner of the prop- 
erty to be benefited or by his authorized 
agent. Bills for water service are ren- 
dered to the owner of the property or, at 
his request, to the tenant. The fee for 
the installation of a water service varies 
according to the size of the service as 
follows: 


$12 00 


connection 
14 00 


i? 

For sizes larger than 1” or where it is 
necessary to open a paved street, the ac- 
tual cost of labor and materials in laying 
such a service and replacing the pave- 


ment is charged. In such cases and 


where connections extend along a street 
on which there is no main, the cost of 
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and labor is estimated by the 
Superintendent and must be paid by the 


material 


person applying for the service befor: 

work is started, with proper adjustment 
case the actual cost is more or less 

\ 

\o service smaller than °4” is installed 
The City Current Expense Fund pays 


he following for fire-hydrant service for 
the city: for each fire hydrant per mont! 
$3.00; for flush tank for 
flushing per month, $1.50 ALL other 
used by the city is charged at the 


-ame rate as charged to private consur 


each 


water 


Phe 
vate fire 
fire 
hire 


minimum monthly rates, fo 


service connections are: eacl 
$2.00 per month each 4 


$5.00 per month. 


S. H. Wa 
Superintendent of Utilitie Port A 
Water Svyster 


seTvice 


seTvice, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Population 


Number of set 
Miles of water main ow 


established 
1923, 
based on six months’ use, 
with no bill issued for less than $1.00: 


The metered water rates 
by Ordinance 32,650, November 7. 
are as follows. 


», 000 m 
10,000 * le 

15.000 Om 
100,000 
260,000 

3,600,000 7 

4,000, 000 ‘ 
10,000,000 Re 

\ll over 10,000,000 * 


The special meter rates for the use of 
water for purely manufacturing purposes 
is as follows, but this schedule not 
apply to users of than 60,000 cu 
lt. during the six-months period. If a 
manutacturer does not use 60.000 cu. ft 
during a six-months period, he is charged 
tor the full 60,000 cu. ft. at the manu 
facturing rate unless he elects to pay tor 
the actual quantity of water used at the 
general meter rate, in which case he is 
assessed at the general meter rate for the 
water used thereafter until a new appli 
cation is made for the manufacturing 


doe 


less 


rates. The manufacturing rates are: 

Virst 60,000 cu. ft 10 

Next 440,000 “ ‘ 
0,000 * 

All over 1,000,000 “ 


Hospitals and charitable institutions 
are given a special charity rate 
free service is furnished to not less than 


here 


10% of its patients or inmates. This 
special rate is 44c per 100 cu. ft. Pub 
lic «chools are assessed tx per 100 cu. 


ft. for water consumed. 

There are no hydrant rentals charged 
to the city. There is, however, a $5 
charge for private fire hydrants per year. 
and a service charge of $5 per for 
private sprinkling connections. 


C. M. Dairy, 


Water Commissioner. 


year 


| 
pri 
First $,000 cu, ft. or ke 
Next 3000 “ * “ fraction thereof 14¢ ' 
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HIGHEST QUALITY CASTINGS 


QUICK DELIVERIES 


—spell economy on any job!—For 
more than 50 years “Lynchburg” 
has been famed for it’s high quality 
castings, and it’s unusually quick 
deliveries—Many so-called “Spe- 
cials” in other foundries are every 
day routine at “Lynchburg.”— 
“Lynchburg Service” insures you 
against expensive delays. 


Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings 
From 4” to 54” 


Cast Iron Flanged Pipe 
From 3” to 84” 


Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and 
Flanges from 1” to 84” 


de Lavaud Centrifugal 
Cast-Iron Pipe 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 
General Office, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Peoples Gas Blidg., 50 Broad St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


60x 


é Automatic Starting Eliminates Attendant 
= This set operates automatically on failure of electric current, supplying the power 
: required during all emergency periods. 
hs The automatic feature reduces the cost of maintenance and is faster and more 
” dependable than manual starting. 


Internal 


Combustion 


Gas—Gasoline—-Diesel Oil Engines 
The Highlandtown Pumping Stati Balti ec, Md., employs a 
Sterling Petrol Sales 115- Hp. engine driving a 60-Kw. 240-volt 
General Electric generator, 1200 RPM. 


Automatic equipment defrays its cost 
in one year of operation. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant Branch Office 


1270 Niagara St.. BUFFALO, N. Y. Dept. C-11 900 Chrysler Bldg. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 


| 78 
| 
| 
| Sterling = 
Aterling, 
> . 4 = 


THE 


Bend, Ore. 


Population 8,848 
served 9,500 
Number of services 2,459 
meters 207 
hydrants..... : 104 
Miles of water main........ 58.0 


The water rates for metered services in 
Bend, Ore., are: 


First 200 cu. ft. or less used per mo. $1.60 
Next 300 “ * used per mo 25 
Excess over 10,000 * “ 06 


Fire hydrant rentals are $2.50 per hy- 
drant per month. The flat-rate charge 
for fire protection connections is 60c per 
inch diameter of connection to the dis- 
tribution main with no charge less than 
90c per month. 

W. P. Drost 


Water Superintendent. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Population 80,500 

served 80,500 
Number of services 24,700 

7 “ meters 19,000 

* hydrants 1,420 
Miles of water main 125 
The rate for water actually used is 


3c for each 1,000 cu. ft. All meters for 
measuring water for domestic purposes 
are read and bills rendered semi-annual- 
ly, and all meters measuring water for 
other purposes are read and bills ren- 
dered quarterly or monthly. All bills 
for metered water are due and payable 
on presentation. If not paid within 60 
days after the date of the bill, the water 
is shut off without further notice and a 
penalty of 2% added and 1% additional 
each month thereafter. When water is 
shut off for non-payment, it is not turned 
on again until $1.00 in addition to all ar- 
rears and fines has been paid to the City 
Treasurer. The Bureau of Water charges 
rent for a meter owned by the city when- 
ever the water user does not require 
continuous service and prefers to use 
water from other sources occasionally. 

The ready-to-serve annual charges for 
water service are based on the sizes of 
meters as follows: 


16" and 5%’ $ 4.00 
00 
10.00 
2 00 
40 00 
90.00 
6” 360 00 
8” 640 00 
10” . 1,000 00 
12” 1,440 00 


Meters are installed by the Bureau of 
Water of the Department of Public 
Safety at the owner’s expense. In addi- 
tion to the “ready-to-serve” charge listed 
above, the rate for water actually con- 
sumed for all purposes is 43 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet; provided, however: 

“(a) That where more than one house 
is served by one meter, a ‘ready-to-serve’ 
charge of not less than $4.00 per house 
shall be charged against each of said 
houses. 

“(b) That a credit of the ‘ready-to- 
serve’ charge for the meter in use shall 
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be given to the aggre 


gate amount charged 
for all of said houses 


of the use of a 
more than one house the 
‘ready-to-serve’ charge of which meter 
should exceed the aggregate of ‘ready- 
to-serve’ charges for all of the houses as 
aforesaid, the preceding provisions shall 
not apply. 


“(c) That in the case 
meter serving 


“(d) The ‘ready-to-serve’ charge for a 
meter installed after the beginning of 
the water year shall be pro-rated.” 


Wittram T. DeHart, 


Director of Public Safety 
Modesto, Calif. 

Population 16,000 
served 16.000 
Number of services 4570 
hydrant 

Miles of water main 3 On 


The water rates for metered services 
in Modesto are as follows: 


First 3,000 cu. ft, 0c per 1,000 cu’ ft 
Next 30,000 * “ 
All over 33,000 * 


7c “@ 
‘ 


The following miminum rates are 
charged each month, permitting the use 
of water given in the last column without 
additional charge: 


Cu. Ft. for 

Min. Rate 
5¢" meter $1.00 
— 1.50 
2.00 
14° 250 
« 2 50 
3.00 
3° 4 00 
5.50 
6" 8 00 
8° 10.00 


The city of Modesto firnishes the ser- 
vice complete from the main to the prop- 
erty line in ine case of an alley, and to 
the curb line if the service is from a 
street main. For a metered service, the 
city furnishes all meters from 54” to 2” in- 
clusive, but if a meter larger than 2” is 
required, it must be of a type approved 
by the Superintendent and must be paid 
for by the consumer, and installed at his 
own expense including a meter box and 
a seal cover. Consumers on metered 
services must pay their bills by the 10th 
of the month following the date of the 
bill. or a 10% penalty is added. If the 
bill is not paid by the 30th of the month 
following the date of the bill, the service 
may be discontinued and will not be re- 
sumed until the delinquent charge is 
paid plus a charge of $1.00 for discon- 
necting and reconnecting. 


M. H. Crews. 


Assistant City Engineer 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Population 33,000 
served 36.000 
Number of services 7.200 
meters 750 

hydrants 605 
Miles of water main 83.0 


The meter rates in Great Falls are 
follows: 


1935 79 
First OOO cu. ft 25¢ per 100 t 
Next 6,000 * * 
000 * * @ 1 
* 90,000 * * ia 13 es « 6 
“ 40000 * @ 12c * 
* 40.000 * @ ile * 
* * @ 10c * 
All over 
Minimum meter charges per month 


based on the size of the meter are: 


A discount of 10% is allowed on bills 
paid by the 10th of the month. 


Sam BERNHARDT, 


Registrar, Water Department 


Rockford, Hl. 


Poy 

erved 

Number of services 

“ meters S106 

hydrants iS2 

Miles of water main 200.1 
For all water used in excess of the 


amount allowed in the quarterly mini- 
mum charges, the rate is 7c per 100 cu. 
ft. The quarterly minimum charges for 
the different size meters and the amount 


of water allowed for the minimum 
charge are: 
size ot Amount of Water allowed with (Quarterly 
Meter (Quarterly Minimum Charge Miaimum 
54° 700 cu. ft. or less $2.2 
2 000 * 7 20 
2 1.000 40 
5,000 * 18.00 
10,000 00 
15,000 4 OO 
\pplications for water service must 


be made at the office of the Water De 
partment, accompanied by a deposit to 
pay in advance the cost of the installa- 
tion from the water main in the street to 
the property line, based on the cost as 
determined by the Superintendent of the 
Water Department. 

All water bills paid within the first 10 
days after they are due are entitled to a 
discount of 5%, and all water bills not 
paid within the first 10 days are delin- 
quent and so remain until 20 days after 
the due date, whereupon the city water 
supply is shut off from the property and 
is not turned on again until the water 
bill plus a turn-on fee of $1.00 is paid. 

Sprinkler and fire protection service 
are installed when a petition is granted 
by the City Council, the entire cest being 
billed to the property. A quarterly mini 
mum charge is made against all sprin 
kler and fire protection services, depend 
ing on the size of the service as follows: 


$8 00 

is 10 00 
4° 2 00 
6° 30 00 
8° ... 60 00 
H. S. Merz, 


Super ntendent, Water Departia nt 


Do You Read Page 9? 
Short items of great interest to 
all water-works men appear on 
page 9 of each issue of The Amer- 
ican City. 


$1 
l Oo 
OO 
| | 
as 
- 


... for 


UNQUESTIONED ESTABLISHED PERFORMANCE 


Golden-Anderson 


“AUTOMATIC VALVES” 


4 


| 
Fig. TG-1 
Fig. 25 Thru-Flow Cone Valves Fig. 74 
a | Fig. 32-A Valve is always unseated axial 
. ly, rotated without rub or fric . 
1 
Altitude Control—Automatic, Cushioned Check Valve tion and reseated axially in Water Strainer 
air and water cushioned. These The balanced design and full either position; all in one oper The most efficient strainer 
* Valves will hold water in ele ‘ uces water pumpin ating movement and drop tight . s a 
a, vated storage at exact prede vets - — ee in both open and closed posi for insuring clean water for 
Th termined level. No floats, long costs 75%. Thoroughly cush tions. Automatic controls are water works, railroads, in- 
connections or complicated fix- ioned to overcome water ham available for operating the valve dustrial plants and proces 
tures needed, Operation is by mer or shock. May be fur as an altitude control, check ; . 
re static head. Places control in 4 . . y valve; reducing valve; relief sing service. Easy to clean 
: nished with hand lever con valve, etc. Furnished in sizes 6 and with large area. Heavy 


accessible position, and is un 
failing in operation. trol. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON VALVE SPECIALTY Co. 
1329 FULTON BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


to 72 inches. and extra heavy types. 


Ha THE WILLIAM S. HEWETT SYSTEM 
of Reinforced 


Concrete 
Construction 
8 | as applied 
to 
| RESERVOIRS, 
| and 
Fully Automati 
x In the design of y c 
a3 concrete structures for the 
| storage of water Engineers ZEOLITE WATER SOFTENER 
' have for years had difficulty 
i - : with structures cracking due This is a photograph of the Permutit full t i 
df j Washburn Park Standpipe, to shrinkage in the concrete u ully automatic 
Minneapolis Minn of the Ohio. It softens 
A Capacity 1.500.000 gallons steel reinforcing. cipal supply. Such plants offer a 
number of advantages: small space requirements, unin- 
The William 8. Hewett System solves these problems os service, minimum of attendance, absence of 
* and results in perfectly logical, waterproof and eco- Sludge disposal problems. Write for your free copy 
~ nomical structures. Our Bulletin “A’’ gives illustra- of the leaflet, ‘‘Pressure Zeolite Water Softening at 
ae tions of structures built. Bulletin ‘‘B’’ discusses the Elmore, Ohio.’’ The Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd 
i theories upon which the system is based. Every de- St., New York, N. Y. World’s largest manufacturer of 
signer should have this information before making up Water Conditioning Equipment 


plans for any structure for the storage of liquids 
z These structures are simple both in design and execution and can Dp ° 4 
ty be built by local builders using local labor. e rm utit i 
THE WILLIAM S. HEWETT SYSTEM Quilon tionina 
549 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City 
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El Paso, Texas 
Population 102,421 
erved 104,047 
Number of services 16,287 
meters 14,797 
hydrants Hou 
oo 


Miles of water main 


The following minimum charges and 
rates apply to all water users within the 
limits of El Paso: 


MiInIMUM MONTHLY CHARGE 
Meters under 1 $1.00 
1” meters 2 OO 
1 ° “ 00 
2 00 
7 50 
10 00 
20 OO 


The minimum monthly charge entitles 


the users to water in quantities as fol- 
lows: 

600 cu. ft., equal to $1.00 
4,500“ « 33°750 7.50 
6.000 « « 45'000 10.00 
12,000 * 90,000 * 20 00 

For meters over 6” there is a mini- 


mum monthly charge of $20. This en- 
titles the user to water consumption of 
12,000 cu. ft. 

For all water used in of the 
quantity allowed for the corresponding 
minimum monthly charge, the rate is 15c 
per 100 cu. ft. up to and including 26,600 
cu. ft. The rates for larger quantities 
are as follows: 


excess 


Next 26,600 cu. ft.. 13c per 100 cu. ft 
53,200 * * 11 


The following monthly charges are 
made as “stand-by” charges for fire pro- 
tection for any building or plant served 
from the city’s main through a line in- 
tended solely for fire protection: 


1” connection 
1%” 1.75 
5° 2.50 


If a sprinkler system is installed in a 
building, the following rates are charged 
in place of the charge in the table im- 
mediately above: 


2” connection $1 00 
1.50 
4° . 2.00 
6” .. 2.00 
8” ? 3.00 


Feet Front 
Under 20 7 
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for 


rhe city of El Paso is charged $50 
per hydrant per year for all fire hydrants. 
and those hydrants in service for 
than one year are charged a proportional 
amount, 


less 


Water furnished outside the city limits 
is subject to a minimum charge of $1.50 
a month, for which the user is entitled to 


600 cu. ft. 
Water used in excess of the minimum 


is charged at the rate of 26.25 per 100 


cu. ft. Exceptions to this rate are the 
United States Government, the state of 
Texas. the county of El Paso, and the 
city of El Paso, which are charged the 
same rates as for service within the limits 
of the city of El Paso for water which 
they may use outside the city limits. 

All charitable institutions, hospitals. 
schools, etc., within city limits pay a 
rate of 10.5c per 100 cu. ft. 

J. LINDOP, 

Auditor 

Dexter, Mo. 

Population 000 

served Om 

Number of service $75 

meters 4175 

* hydrants 65 

Miles of water main s 0 
The meter rates in Dexter are $1.00 


minimum charge, for which the use of 
3,000 gals. per month is permitted. Water 
in excess of the minimum allowance is 
25c per 1,000 for the next 3,000 gals., 
and all over this quantity is billed at 15e 
per 1,000 gals. Bills are due and pay- 
able on or before the 10th of the follow- 
ing month. 

Consumers their meters and do 
all the installation under the supervision 
ot the Water Superintendent. The city 
maintains all service taps from the main 
up to and including the meter free of 
cost to the consumer, after in- 
stalled, provided the installation was ap- 
proved by the city when new. 

There is no charge for fire hydrants 
nor for private fire sprinkler connections. 

P. A. STEWART, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


own 


once 


Albany, N. Y. 


Population 135,000 
served 135,000 
Number of services 26.912 
a “ meters 15,420 
Miles of water main "Oo 4 


The city of Albany makes an assess 
ment on all private dwellings situated 
on lots adjoining streets or avenues in 
which distributing pipes are laid, when 
metered, as follows: 


STORIES 


3 314 
$16.92 $19.46 
18.61 21.15 
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charge as shown il the 


fol all buildings not 


\ similar 
table below 
occupied as dwellings 


Is made 
but used solely as 


stores, shops, private stables. garages, o1 
for other purposes. 

On all buildings whose full supply is 
measured by meter, a credit of the 
amount of the regular assessed water rate 
is given on the meter bill and no special 
rates are charged against the premises 
The standard meter rate is l2e per 100 
cu. ft. of water except when the con 
sumption is over 50,000 cu. tt. daily 


when the rate drops to 7e per 100 cu, ft 

Persons desiring to introduce a water 
supply to their premises make applica 
tion at the office of the Superintendent ot 
Water and deposit the charge established 
for tapping the main. This deposit is re 
funded in « the application is 
granted. The insertion of the tap in a 
street main is made by the employees ot 
the Bureau of Water. The 
of the services from the building is made 
for the owner by a licensed plumber, and 
the cost is borne by the 


ast not 


installation 


owner, 

The Bureau of Water does not receive 
any hydrant rental from either public or 
private hydrants, nor is any charge made 
for sprinkler systems except for the cost 
of installing the service from the main 
to the inside of the building. 


FRANK J. Cassipy, 


Superintendent, Bureau of Water 
Lorain, Ohio 

Popu ation 17 OO} 
erved 10.000 
Number of service 000 
meter 8,000) 
hydrant 
Miles of water main U0 


The water rates for metered services 
in Lorain are uniformly l6c per 100 cu. 
ft. There is a monthly meter service 


charge varying according to the size of 
the meter as follows: 


20 


6 


to the curb 
water the 

Copper tubing is 
minimum 


from the 
are installed by the 
expense of the city. 
used exclusively, with a 
of 34”. 

There 


charges. 


Services mains 


works at 


are no hydrant or sprinkler 


C. A. PAwuty, 
Works Di 


4 4'4 5 6 
$22.00 $24.53 $27 07 $29 61 $32 
23.69 26 .23 28 .7¢ 31.30 33 


6” 8 00 
Py 
—— Department of Publie Service 
ll, 2 2! 4 5 514 6 
15 $13.95 $17 .77 $21.56 $25.38 $29.18 $32.99 $36.79 $40 61 $44 40 $48 22 
69 16.48 20 .30 24.10 27 .92 31.71 35.53 39 .33 13.15 4.94 0.76 ' 
3.23 19.02 22.84 26 64 30.46 34.25 38 07 41.87 £5.68 49 48 53.30 
17.77 21.56 25.38 29.18 32.99 36.79 40 61 44 40 48 22 52.02 55. 84 
35-40... .. : 20 30 24.10 27 .92 31.71 35.53 39.33 43.15 46.94 7H 4.55 37 
nee 22.84 26.64 30.46 34.25 38.07 41.87 45.68 49.48 53.50 57 09 60 91 
STORIES 
Feet Front 1 14 2% 
Under 20..... ‘ $6.77 $9.31 $11.84 $14.38 14 3 
8.46 11.00 13.54 16.07 S4 
10.15 12.69 15.23 17.77 20 .30 22.84 25 38 27 .92 5.53 
11.84 14.38 16.92 19.46 22.00 24 53 27 .07 29 61 32.15 45 69 37 22 out 
35-40... 13.54 16.07 18.61 21.15 23.69 26.23 28.76 31.30 33 84 6 38 38.92 
40-50... 15.23 17.76 20 .30 22.84 25.38 27 .92 30 .46 32.99 35.53 38 O7 40.61 
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A. W. W.A. Standard Valves 


With Double Discs and Parallel Seats 


Tested to 300 lbs. per square inch, suitable for 
water working pressure up to 150 lbs. per square 
inch. Iron body brass mounted and all iron. 


A> Valves up to and including 2C sf made witf ast iror 
bodie bonnets, d 3nd wedges; 24 and larger size 


nade with the foregoing parts made 


trenqtn of 335,UUU IDs. per juar 


pindles on sizes up to and including |2'' are made of 


manganese bronze 
yuare inch; 14"" and larger size spindies are nr ade of hard man- 


e various uses. 
e Valves are made with Hub, Spigot, Hub and Spigot, 
Flanged, Universal Pipe, or Converse Lock Joint Pipe ends or 
other special joint ends to order. 


NASH CROWN \ 
EMPIRE-COMPOUND 


METER 


LEADERS FOR MORE 
HALF A CENTURY 


PREMIER 


“NATIONAL METER COMPANY | | TURBINE SEWER MACH. CO. 


Executive Offices, 420! First Avenue, 


THAN 
ADJUSTABLE FOR 6 in.-20 in. SEWERS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


— 52nd & W. State St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Easy to lay with 
unskilled labor” 


McWane 2" 
Cast IRON PIPE 


for your WPA 
and PWA projects 


LOCAL WORK for MORE LOCAL WORKERS 
OCAL labor is not only used for the laying but also for the 
manufacturing of Lock Joint Pressure Pipe, thus greatly re- 
lieving the local unemployment problem. 


Lock Joint Pipe Co. Est. 1905 Ampere, N. J. 


JOINT 
REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


PRESSURE - SEWER ~ CULVERT 


Tae American City? 


Why not remember to mention 


| 
| $2 
— 
— 
| Jane We with a ter 69,0 Os. square | ag 
ee /j a nct A ther parts are mad t specia mt tion suited | 
. THE A. P. SMITH MANUFACTURING CO., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
ee | TURBINE SEWER CLEANERS 
is 
| 
— 
| 
MWANE <i PACIFIC | | 
CAST IRON STATES P 


Lewiston, Maine 


Population...... 35,000 
served 98% 
Number of services. 4,500 
meters 300 

hydrants. . 342 
Miles of water main. . 79 


The minimum rate for water service in 
Lewiston is $15 per year. The quarterly 
meter rates are as follows: 
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First 20,000 cu, ft. per quarter 
From 20,.000to 80,000 * * * 
80,000 * 200000 * * 
(over 200 000 1. It 
The minimum charge for water is 


$1.50 per quarter. 


Applications for services are made by 
licensed plumbers or the owners of the 
premises. Services less than 2” in size 


box are charged against the 
and this portion of the service is main 
tained perpetually by the city, the first 


charge 


main to the curb 
prope rty. 


The 


services trom the 


of installation being the only 


charge. 


First 2,500 cu. ft. or any part thereof, $3.75 
Next per 100 cu, ft 
> 6,000to 15,000 * *........ 
15,000 253,000 * * 10c * 
25,000 “ 50,000 * Be 
50,000 “ 75,000 6 « « 
75,000 “ 150,000 * * « «@ 


The meter bills are due and payable 
at the water office on the first day of the 
succeeding quarter, and if not paid with- 
in 20 days after they are presented, the 
water is shut off without further notice 
and is not turned on again without pay- 
ment of the amount due and a further 
charge of $2. 

For the installation of a new water 
service, the Department pays for the ser- 
vice from the main in the street to the 
curb cock on the outside of the sidewalk. 
and the consumer pays the cost of labor 
and materials from that point into the 
‘louse. 

There is no rental charge for hydrants. 
whether private or municipally owned. 
For the installation of a sprinkler, the 
whole cost is paid by the consumer for 
both material and supplies. No charge 
is made for water after the sprinkler ser- 
vice is installed complete and ready for 
use. 

NAPOLEON COULOMBE, 
Clerk, Lewiston Water Commission 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Population 76,000 
served 81,000 
Number of services 13,667 
x “ meters 13,269 

hydrants 1,202 
Miles of water main 130 .63 


A minimum meter rate of $6.50 per 
year payable in advance entitles the con- 
sumer of 6,500 cu. ft., or 48,750 gals., of 
water per year. In case a larger quan- 
tity is used, a charge of 10c per 100 cu. 
ft. for such excess is made. Additional 
water rates are: 


Monthly consumption of less than 
from 4,000 to 
8,000 
= 16,000 * 


All services are metered, except fire 
services and services exclusively for city 
use. 

J. L. O’Brien, 

Chief Clerk, Bureau of Water, Department 

of Public Works. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Population (estimated). ...... 81,000 
served 85,000 
Number of services 13,500 
“ meters 13,500 

hydrants 1,754 
Miles of water main 203.9 


The water rates of Niagara Falls were 
amended in January, 1935, and took ef- 


fect March 1, 1935, as follows: 


are attached to the water mains by means 
of a corporation cock and tailpiece sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Water. The 
initial meter for each property pur 
chased from the Bureau of Water by the 


Is 


owner of the premises. If additional 
meters are desired for recording the 


subdivision of any supply, they must be 
furnished and set by the owners or con 
sumers at their own expense. The Bu 
reau of Water is not required to read 
such meters or to subdivide water bills. 

Any bills for water consumption not 
paid within 30 days of the date of issue 
are subject to a 10°, fee, which is col- 
lected with the amount of the water bill. 
\ll water bills which remain unpaid on 
May 1 of each year following the date 
of rendition are placed upon the first 
city tax rolls made up after that date 
and become a part of the tax roll and 
due with it. These bills are also subject 
to the same penalties and interest 
taxes, for delinquent payment. 

The requirement that meters shall be 
installed on all service branches is dis 
pensed with in the of service 
branches intended for fire protection, in- 
cluding sprinkler systems, provided that 
a bond of $1,500 is filed with the City 
Clerk as a guarantee that water taken 
through such service will not be used for 
other purposes than for fire protection. 
There is no charge for sprinkler services 
or private fire hydrants, and there is no 
service charge for individual domestic 
or industrial fire services. The rental on 
public fire hydrants is $18 each per year 

O. C. Burer, 


as 


Case 


Superintendent, Department of Public 
Service. 
+,000 cu. ft 10c per 100 cu, ft 
24,000 * * ic * 
ft. and upwards 6c “ = = 


Columbus, Ohio 


Population . 312.000 

“5 served . 325,000 

Number of services 61,900 

“ meter 61,600 

hydrants 4,042 

Miles of water main 582 0 
The rates for metered water consumed 


are as follows: 


First 25,000 cu. ft. per mo., per 1,000.... $1.20 
1,100,000 * * * 1.00 
Above 2,000,000 * “ * * 60 
The rates outside the city are 10% 
greater. 


Ihe charges for making taps of vari 


ous sizes are: 


4 Ut 
| 40.00 

2 00 
Of 
6° 225 00 
OO 


No charge is made for public fire hy 
drants. Private fire hydrants are bille« 
lrant Private fire hydrant billed 
at $12 each per year and sprinkler sys- 
tems $12 per floor per year, unless the 
service metered, in which the 
consumption rates apply. 

C. B. Hoover, 
ndent, Divi { Water 

Disposal. 


case 


is 


Superint 


Sew age 


Chicago, Ill. 


Population 


<T 

Number of service 

hydrant 7OS 

Miles of water main 7 t 
Water meters are installed on servic 
pipes where written request is made by 
the owner or agent of the premises sup 
plied. Water meters are required on 
service pipes supplying city water to 
buildings, structures or premises, the 
gross for which under assessed rat: 
amounts to $25 per year or more; on 


service pipes supplying four or more on: 

story stores; on service pipes to which 
are connected private supply lines which 
service buildings located remote from a 
city water main; and pipes 
supplying premises located outside the 
corporate limits of the city of Chicago. 
No meter required on private resi 
dences in which only one family resides 
or in two-flat buildings in which only 
two families reside, where meters not to 
exceed °%” diameter would be used, ex 
cept in the one-family residences or two- 
flat buildings where siphons, ma 
chines and other devices tending to the 
excessive use of water are installed: in 
accordance with the War Department 
permit of March 3, 1925. 

The rates for metered water are 60c 
per 1,000 cu. ft. subject to a discount of 
15% from the whole amount charged if 
ry within 20 days from the date of the 
bill. 


on service 


is 


ice 


Loran D. Gayton. 
Acting City Eng neer 


The 1936 Municipal Index will 
contain a special article on “The 
Filtration of Domestic Water Sup- 
and another on “Elevated 


plies” 


Storage Service for Water Works.” 
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FERRIC CHLORIDE 
| (ANHYDROUS AND LIQUID) 


The future trend in sewage treatment is chemical 
pre cipitation in conjunction with sludge dewater- 
ing on vacuum, filters with Ferric Chloride as 
dhe precipitating and conditioning agent. 


HERE ARE THE REASONS 

Chemical precipitation with Fer- 

rie Chloride is a process which is: 

Easily controlled and suitable for practically 

every type of sewage 

Very flexible as regards the degree of treatment 
Economical in installation and operating costs 
Sludge conditioning with Ferrie 
Chioride is a process which is: 


Independent of weather conditions 
Relatively free from odors 

| Conserving in space and labor 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company offers a complete Ferric 
Chloride Service. Tank ears of Liquid Ferrie Chloride for plants 
with railroad sidings, Anhydrous Ferrie Chloride for plants without 
railroad sidings. 


Anhydrous Ferrie Chloride comes in powder form. It is packed in air- 
tight, non-returnable steel drums . . . Is instantly soluble ... And ean 
be stored indefinitely without deterioration or liquefaction. 


Write Today For Information on the Application of Ferric 
Chloride ... How and Where to Use It. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG.., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Pittsburgh—Tacoma—Wyandotte 


When vy write for that utalog, kindly mention Tur American City 
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Meadville, Pa. 


Por tion 1s.000 
er\ i 20,000 

Number of service $,258 
meters 

hydrant 279 

ile ter mair 0 


The quarteriy rates for metered ser 
vices in Meadville are: 


First 2 500 cu. ft ‘ I7c per 100 
Next 7,500 @ 12c * “ 
All over 10,000 (a> 10 


There is no service charge, but the 
minimum quarterly charge is: 


and 4, ° meter $1.35 
l » OO 

l 7.530 

2 10 00 

15.00 

4 25 00 

LOO 00 


There is no charge for automatic sprin 
klers and there are no hydrant rentals. 

The cost for 4” and %4” service con- 
nections is $15 plus the cost of replacing 
whatever pavement is removed in_ in- 
stalling the service. The charge for ser 
vices larger than °4” is cost plus 10%. 


Harry ELLswortu, 
Superintendent. Water and Light Department 


Laconia. N. H. 


Population 13,000 
served... 12,500 
Number of services 2,471 
meters 2 402 
hydrant 140 


Miles of water main 10.0 
The water rates of the Laconia Water 
Co. went into effect July 1, 1929. Pri 
vate consumers pay 30c per 100 cu. ft. 
of water used in each 6 months. There 
is a minimum charge of $6 for 6 months. 
for which 2.000 cu. ft. is allowed. A 
service charge of 50c is added to all 
water bills each 6 months, and a ds 
count of 50c¢ is allowed all consumers 
paying bills within 31 days after they be- 
come due. If water bills are not paid 
within 31 davs after they become due. 
the flow of water may be cut off and $2 
charged for turning it on again. A dis 
count of 33.36 is made on all water biils 
in excess of $50 for each 6 months, and 
an extra discount of 257 on all bills 
in excess ot $500 for each 6 months. 
Water used at all property belonging 
to the city of Laconia is figured at the 
regular rate except water used through a 
hydrant meter. where the rate is l5e¢ por 
100 cu. ft. for the first 133.333 cu. tt 
and the balance at 10c per 100 cu. ft. A 
discount of 50°, is allowed on all wate 
bills of the Laconia Home for the Aged 
and the Laconia Hospital Associaton 
The minimum charge for the Belknap 
County Farm and the Laconia Country 
Club fer each 6 months is $187.50 for 
62.500 cu. ft. of water. all excess being 
paid for at the rate of 30c per 100 cu. ft 
The charges for hydrants, standpipes 
and automatic sprinklers for private con 
sumers are $15.00 per hydrant and stend 
pipe each 6 months. Where there are 
10 or more hydrants billed to one private 
consumer, the charge is $12.50 per hy 
drant each 6 months. For the city of 
Laconia. the charge is $12.50 per hy- 
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drant each 6 months. Automatic sprin 
klers carry a minimum charge of $7.50 
each 6 months for sprinkler heads up to 
100, each head in excess of 100 is 
charged at 1.25 cents up to 500 heads, 
then | cent per head from 500 to 1.000 
heads, and each head in excess of 1,000 
is charged at ! ec each. 

The mains are extended when pros 
pective consumers guarantee to pay rates 
sufficiently high to return the company 
10°, per year on its cost, until such time 
as the regular rates produce enough to 
pay 10%. 

Services are installed when an appli 
cation is made by the owner or the con 
tractor in charge of construction, if the 
company is assured that service is. to 
supply a permanent structure. 


THeopore L. Care. 
Superintendent, Laconia Water ¢ 


Bangor, Maine 


Population 28 000 
erved 25.000 

Number of rvice 6 00S 
eter L7t 
hydrant 107 

Miles of water main o7 3 


The domestic meter rates in Bangor 
start with a minimum charge of $3.00 
per quarter, which permits the use of 
1.200 cu. ft. or 9,000 gals. of water. For 
each additional 100 cu. ft. used per quar 
ter. the charge is 20c. 

For other metered services the qual 
terly minimum charges are: 


meter OO 
Allows 33.000 cu. ft. to | 

+” meter 00 
Allows 15,000 1 

1eter 6 OO 
Allow OOO i to 

2" meter and iller OO 
(Allows 2.000 1. ft. to me 

First 100,000 cu, ft., or any part thereof er the 
illowance indicated a e, per ft 0; 

All over the first 100.000 per 1, {ft 0 


Persons desiring water services must 
make application at the offiee of the 
Bangor Water Board. The applicant 
must be the owner of the premises, and 
must sign a contract agreeing to take and 
pay for water according to the city ordi 


nances. Service pipes are provided and 


maintained by the Board from the water 
main to the curb line of the sidewalk 
\ll water rates are due and payable on 
the first day of January, April. July and 
October. If bills are not paid within 
15 davs thereafter, the rates are in 
creased 10°, upon the original amount. 
\ny rate remaining unpaid 30 days from 
the date of the bill is considered sufh 
cient cause for the discontinuance of the 
service. and the service is not turned on 
again until all charges have been paid 
with a pe naltv of $1.00. 

All private hire protection service ts in 
stalled by the Board. which determines 
the best location for the line and lays 
the pipe from the street main to a point 
just inside the wall of the building, o 
within the building line of open yards 
No single connection for sprinkler set 
vice is made larger than 6” in diameter 
The consumer is charged the exact cost 
of labor and materials used in the work 
of installing the service, with an addi 
tional 10°) to cover the cost of supery 
sion, use of tools, ete. 


Special flat rates are charged to 
schools, the City Hall and Public | 
brary, the city stable. city fire stations 
and the Water and Electrical Depart 
ments themselves, as well as the City 
Farm. 

The charges for public fire hydrants 
are $30 for each hydrant per year, and 
for street standpipes, $40 each per year 
for street troughs, $50 each per year, and 
for city parks, $150 each per year. 


A. W. Reap, 


Superintendent, Bangor Water Department 


Leavenworth, Kans. 


Poy atior 

eT « 

hyels t 

ter ar 


The water rates in Leavenworth, which 
became effective May 1, 1934, are: 


Kat 
Gallor O00 t 
0 to 1,00 $1 00 
lst 1,900 ( 
Ne 6000 ( 
S000 4 6S 
6,000 4 S 
O00 
$4,000 1) 
258.000 “4 
6,000 if 
1,1 000 ( ‘ 
04.000 216.45 
S 442 000 


A flat rate of $6.75 per month is 
charged for sprinkler services: there are 
no service charges whatsoever for me 
ters, and the installations are governed 
by state statutes 


\. H. Boyer 
City W 


Riverton, Wyo. 


The minimum base rate for water in 
Riverton is $2.00 per month, which per 
mits the use of 3.000 gals. of water. The 
next 4.000 gals. are billed at 25c¢ per 
1.000 gals the next 0.000 ils, at 256 
per 1.000 gals the next 50.000 ils. at 
1 per 1.000 gals the next 50,000 gals 
at 10¢ per 1.000 gals.: and all over LLO 
OOO gals. at Be per 1.000 gals. The mini 
mum rate is payable each month in ad- 


Vance 


Water is shut off if the charges as 
billed. together with any fine that may be 


‘ ire not paid within five days after 
thre lOth of the month 

All fire hydrants are municipally 
owned There is no hydrant rental 
There are no sprinklers in use for pri 


vate fire protection, and the cost of in 
stalling domestic water services is the 
actual cost to the city. which is billed te 
the consumer 


C. E. 
Water Work 


| | 
: | 
— 
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Exceptionally heavy traffic on 
this Columbia, Mo. street, yet 
not one cent of maintenance 
cost in 29 years service. 


Gy 

MN, & 29 

“ars 


BRICK PAVEMENTS SHOW 
Lowest Maintenance Cost 


On fact about modern pavements is definitely 
established. And that is—brick has the lowest up- 
keep costs. By far the lowest. 

If you want to build a pavement that averages 
less upkeep per square yard than a cent per year 
for a 44 year stretch, follow the example of Colum- 
bus, Ohio If you'd like to maintain 73 
blocks of pavement 20 years on a grand total of 
$12.75, pave as they did at Russell, Kansas, . 
if you would like to maintain a busy street almost 
a third of a century for nothing flat, Columbia, 
Missouri has done it. 

These are actual figures on brick. Only brick 


BRICK 


pavements can turn in maintenance records 
like these. 

And again, in the U. S. Bureau of Roads, long- 
time experimental test (Chevy Chase) brick main- 
tenance costs are by far the lowest. 

The reason for this brick supremacy is that brick 
resists weather damage as well as traffic wear. 

Resurfacing many types of worn pavement with 
brick is a growing practice. On old or new pave- 
ments, brick pays for itse!f in a very short time. For 
further information address National Paving Brick 
Association pith. National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Exhibitor: Highway Exhibit, American Road Builders’ Association, January 20-24, Cleveland, Ohio. 30th Annual Meeting 
National Paving Brick Association at Columbus, Ohio, January 29, 30, 31, 1936. 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 
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Bay City, Mich. 


Population 48 000 
= served $5,000 
Number of services 11.689 
3 “ meters 11,478 
* hydrants 1,178 
Miles of water main 171.0 


The consumption charges for water 
used through meters in Bay City, Mich., 
are: 


First 10,000 cu. ft.. l4c per 100 cu. ft 
Next 40,000 “ “ i 


Rates outside city limits are 25% over 
above rates. In addition there is a ser- 
vice charge per quarter as follows: 
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for 


2” to 54° meter $ 1.70 

20 

> 10 

45 

1! = 

s (th) 

2° oOo 

+” 23 00 

13 00 

OO 
Water furnished by the Water De- 


partment to any other department of the 
city is charged at the above rates. For 
the specific purposes named below, the 
Water Department charges the follow- 
ing rates: 


Rental for each fire hydrant 
Sewer flushing, for each connection 


$60 OO per year 
1.00 * 


The charge for private fire hydrants 


National Conference on Accident Prevention to Meet in 


with 


1935 8 


the 
first 


for 
the 


$12.50 
for 
single hydrant. and for each additional 


streams 
and 


Is 


$Y.00 


double 


first hvdrant, 


hydrant connected for hose. $3.00 per 
year. 

For each fire connection service on 
private property, the annual rates are de 
pendent upen the size of the pipe as fol- 


lows: 


oOo 
Oo 
oo 


per year 


i oo 


Joun S. CRAMPTON, 
Bay ¢ Water Department 


tv 


Super 


ntendent 


Washington, D. C., December 18 


T the request of President Roose- 
A velt, Secretary of Commerce Daniel 

C. Roper has called a conference 
of business men and public officials to be 
held in Washington on December 18, 
1935, for the purpose of devising ways 
and means to make accident prevention 
more effective in the United States. 

In his letter to Secretary Roper the 
President said: 

“Accidents constitute one of our grav- 
est national problems, and it is impor- 
tant that we obtain wide cooperation and 
consider all possible counsel in applying 
the most efficacious remedies in the in- 
terest of preservation of life and property 
in this country. 

“It is clear that jurisdiction over high- 
ways is almost wholly within the prov- 
ince of state, county and municipal gov- 
ernment—not of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless. you can accomplish 
much by getting these other government 
agencies to proceed more actively than 
they have heretofore.” 

To head different study 
ceptances have been received from eleven 
widely known men. 


Chairman, General Committee 
Moore. N. J. 
Causes and Remedies 

Mich. 
Rural and Home Accidents 
per, Topeka, Kans. 


Milwaukee Wants 


Y resolution of the Common Council 

of the city of Milwaukee, adopted 

November 25, the Board of Public 
Land Commissioners was directed to com- 
municate with the proper Federal au- 
thorities to learn upon what terms a loan 
can be secured by the city for the erec- 
tion of large groups of cottages on tax- 
delinquent land. The communication of 
the Council’s Committee on Taxation and 
Financial Problems, on which this reso- 
lution was based, said in part: 


groups ac- 


S.nator A. Harry 


Henry H. Heimann, Niles, 


Senator Arthur Cap- 


“The city will in all probability come into pos- 
session shortly of about 7,000 platted lots. It is 
proposed to select two areas, purely residential, 


Urban Street Safety Thomas J Watson, New 
York City, President, International Business 
Machine Company 

Cooperation with Common Carriers—W. Averell 
Harriman, New York City, Chairman of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Cooperation with the Automotive Industry—John 

Lovett, Detroit. Mich., General Manager, 

Uniform Traffic Regulations—Representative bm 
met O'Neal, Louisville, Ky 

Driver Training and Law Enforcement—Dr. B. | 


Corbett, Executive Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Safety Commission. 

Education—Barron G. Collier, New York 
former Deputy Police Commissioner in Charg 
of Safety for New York City 


City 


Cooperation with Safety Groups—Fred M. Rosse 
land, N. J., former Secretary, Governor’s 
Street and Highway Safety Committee 

Safety in the Air—Senator W. G. McAdoo, Los 
Angeles, Calif., President. National Aero 
nautic Association 

Safety at Sea—Walter Parker, New Orleans, La.. 
former Chairman of the National Flood Pre 
vention and River Regulation Commission 
Labert St. Clair, Transportation <As- 


sistant to the Secretary of Commerce, is 
acting as Director of Activities in super- 
vising the program. 

In announcing the scope of the confer 
ence Secretary Roper said that the per- 
sonnel of the sub-committees would con- 
sist largely of public-spirited ¢:tizens who 
had evinced interest in safety matters. 
It is his hope that he will be able to ob- 
tain accident-prevention suggestions from 
many other persons who are not attached 
to the conference group. To that end he 
is writing letters requesting suggestions 


to about 900 persons who have attended 
one or more of the four sessions of the 
National Conference on Street and High 
way Safety. which have been held under 
the sponsorship of the Department of 
Commerce since 1924, and of which he is 
Chairman ex-officio. Further, he will be 
glad to hear from every one who has a 
safety suggestion. 

Three important steps which the con- 
ference can take that will prove helpful 
accidents, in Secretary 


in reducing 


Roper’s opinion, are: 


(1) Draft a pan under which the Department 
of Commerce, cooperating with state and local 
igencies, can gather and disseminate accurate 
current statistics on fatal and non-fatal accidents 

(2) Determine the chief causes of major past 
accidents and arrange for continuing prompt in 
formation as t. causes of future accidents 

(3) Determine remedies for accidents and aid 
in putting th se remedies into effect at the earliest 
possib.e moment 

“The fixed and continuing purpose of 
the group,” says Secretary Roper’s an 


nouncement, “should be to cooperate to 
the fullest extent with existing agencies 
engaged accident-prevention work. 
Emphatically, the organization 
should not seek to supplant any existing 
which is satisfactorily discharg- 


in 
new 


agency 
ing its duties, but should act as a na 
tional clearing house and counseling 


board which wil make the work of exist- 


ing agencies more efficient.” 


Federal Municipal Currency for Housing 


where from 500 to 800 lots of a group, with but 
few lots privately owned, are interspersed. This 
will enable the city to arrange zoning regulations 
for the guidance of development in a manner that 
will prevent its becoming a blighted area 

“It is proposed to submit to our Government 
an extremely atractive home-building project, 
soliciting funds from the Government for the 
erection of a cottage on each of these lots, rang 
ing in value from $3,500 to $5,000 each, exclu 
sive of the lot valve; the city to issue twenty 
year serial bonds to the Government and receive 
municipal national currency, holding the city 
bonds as security for the currency. The currency 
to be drawn as needed during the development of 
the housing project. This loan of Milwaukee city 


national currency to be made to the city the 
same as has been made to national banks since 
1863, without charge more than enough to reim 


burse the Government for actual expense This 
would come well within one per cent 

“The city to function as landlord, collecting 
rent in lieu of taxes, exercising supervision. The 
homes to be leased to single families, the lease 
to be made on the 9-year plan «) that tenants 
will feel as secure from one generation to an 
other as if they had title, although the landlord 
retains authority sufficient to prevent abuse of 


property or annoyance to others. The incentive to 
make a profit on the home will be obviated, for 
the property will be a permanent home. The 
rents collected should be remitted to the United 
States Treasury for redemption of the currency, 
except the retention by the city of enough to 
cover maintenance and supervision. In this way 
pay no interest, the city becomes actual 
owner, and the rental akes the p'ace of tax 
The plan is equitable from beginning to end.” 


we 
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49.58 Drawhar H.P....57.99 Belt H.P. 
4 Speeds Forward...1.72 to 5.92 M.P.H. 


Now. more than ever, the Allis-Chalmers Model “K” is the outstand- 
ing tractor of its size and price class. Four variations—the standard 
“K™, the “K-O” Oil Tractor (Diesel fuel), the Wide Tread “WK” 
and the Wide Tread “WK-O” Oil Tracter. Modern clean-cut design. 


Convenient Controls 4 Speeds Forward Crank type stabilizer for positive alignment of tracks. Removable 
| pe Seeman, ewore Forward speeds—1.72, cylinder sleeves, inserted valve seats and all modern engine features. 
for right or left turns. 2.59, 4.08, and 5.92 - . 
j Foat brakes forshortest MPH. Reverse 2.10 Power to handle 8-foot to 10-foot blade graders, 1% to 6-yard 
i turns. All instruments M.P.H. Carburized 
sad’ scrapers, 7 to 10-foot wide snow plows. A range of speeds to meet 
reach of operator. In- Modern, automotive 
| strumentpanelondash. type transmission. every need. Be sure to see the new Model “K” series before you order 

— AS 

any tractor. 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


CHALMERS 


Gasoline and Oil Tractors . . . Wheel Tractors . . . Power- 
Ps — a ~. Controlled Graders . . . Hand-Controlled Graders . . . Speed Patrol 
iim wh — — -_ Graders . . . Power Units . . . Track Wagons . . . Wagon Tracks. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Parks—Dedication 


New YorK.-Campbell v. Town of 
Hamburg, 281 N. Y. Supp. 753 (Su- 
preme Court, June 27, 1935).—The town 
of Hamburg acquired the land in ques- 
tion from the Locksley Park Company, 
a private corporation. The deed by 
which the town took the land provided 
that the land was taken and accepted 
by the town subject to the covenant and 
restriction that it shall be maintained 
and used by the town in perpetuity as a 
park for the use and benefit of citizens 
and residents of the town. 

It is a basic property right of any 
municipality to prevent the usurpation 
by strangers of that which the munic- 
ipality has created and is maintaining 
for its own citizens and residents. Com- 
mon sense and reason must be employed 
in the interpretation of the covenant in 
this case. There can be no complaint 
against the occasional individual in- 
vitee who comes as a guest of a resident 
of the town. But it was a mistaken be- 
lief on the part of the town authorities 
that they could allow thousands of out- 
siders without right or cost to obtain the 
benefit of the park to the practical ex- 
clusion of the citizens of the town. The 
maintenance of a restaurant, the con- 
ducting of dances and the rental of 
lockers are common incidents of a pleas- 
ure ground and contribute to the use and 
enjoyment of the park. In the absence 
of discrimination among local citizens 
and residents, no cause of complaint of 
this will lie. 


Streets—Trees 


DeLcaware.—Lynch v. Town Council 
of Georgetown, 180 Atl. 594 (Court of 
Chancery, June 20, 1935).—This is an 
action seeking to enjoin the town of 
Georgetown from removing two shade 
trees standing in the street in front of 
Lynch’s office building on Market Street 
in the town of Georgetown. The state 
has, by lawful proceedings duly taken, 
decided to improve the street by extend- 
ing the cement roadbed from curb line 
to curb line, for which the destruction of 
the trees is necessary. The charter of 
the town confers on the Town Council 
the right of “superintendence and over 
sight of all roads and streets, lanes. 
alleys, squares and gutters in said town,” 
and the Town Council has consented to 
the improvement and the removal of the 
trees. 

The complainant contends that whether 
he owns the fee (subject to the right of 
the public to use the street) to the center 
of the street or not, he has such interest 
in the preservation of the trees that if 
there is any threat_on the part of any 
one unlawfully to destroy them, he is en- 
titled to relief against the threatened 
injury. This proposition, in this case. 


may be granted. Who owns the fee in 
the street where trees stand is not of 
importance in determining whether the 
damage, in the eyes of the law, is done 
to the abutting owner by their destruc- 
tion. 

The right of the individual citizen 
whose property abuts on a street or high- 
way, however, to the continued presence 
of trees therein, is subject to the lawfully 
conferred paramount authority of the ap- 
propriate body having jurisdiction over 
the streets to remove them for the pur- 
pose of rendering the highway safe and 
convenient. or of carrying out a plan or 
system of street improvements, or of pre- 
venting roots from clogging a city sewer. 

When analyzed. therefore, Lynch’s con- 
tention is that, in his opinion, the removal 
of the trees is not necessary for any such 
purpose, and the town and state author- 
ities are unreasonable in entertaining op 
posite views. And so Lynch asks the 
Court to examine the matter to determine 
whether these authorities have exercised 
their discretion reasonably in this case. 
Courts are loath to make such an exam 
ination; and in this case the Court de 
cides that there has been no abuse of dis 
cretion, and Lynch cannot prevent. the 
removal of the trees. 

WASHINGTON.—Shaw v. City of Ya 
kima, 48 Pac. 2d, 630 (Supreme Court. 
August 17, 1935).—Shaw,. the plaintifi 
in this action, has for many years owned 
a corner lot in the city of Yakima. and 
lived there. About fifteen years ago he 
planted a maple tree in the parking strip 
which, in the course of time, grew and 
flourished, becoming an object of beauty 
which added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the plaintiff's property. In January, 
1933, agents of the city, over plaintiff's 
protest, cut the tree down and removed 
it. In this action plaintiff demands com 
pensation. 

The city answered claiming that the 
tree was an interference with the view 
of persons using the street, and that the 
plaintiff had filed no verified claim for 
her damage. The jury found that she 
was damaged $100, and awarded her 
treble damages under a statute. The 
ultimate or fee title in the land on which 
the tree stood was in the plaintiff, sub- 
ject to the city’s right to use the land 
for street purposes. Plaintiff also had a 
qualified and restricted right to make a 
reasonable use of that portion of her 
half of the street abutting on her property 
set aside as a parking strip, by planting 
grass, shrubs and trees in it, to beautify 
it; subject always to the paramount right 
of the city to maintain its streets in a 
safe condition for traffic and to maintain 
the paved portion of the street and the 
sidewalk clear from obstruction and 
available for the use of the public. 

The city having so improved the street 
as to leave the vacant strip of land. the 


piaintiff was clearly within her rights 
in planting and maintaining the tree, 
subject to the right of the city to abate 
the tree as a nuisance if it interfered 
with the improvement of the street. It 
does not appear that the tree was in any 
way a nuisance or interference with im 
provement; and in destroying it the city 
acted arbitrarily and without right ot 
reason. 

In damage cases the charter ot the 
city, as a condition precedent to an ac 
tion, requires the plaintiff to file a veri 
fied claim for the amount claimed, within 
a certain time. This the plaintiff did not 
do. She now says that the actioh ot 
the city was, technically, a taking ot 
property, in which a | cified claim is not 
required. The Coun, however, decides 
against this contention, holding that the 
plaintiff's property was not taken but 
damaged, and she is therefore barred 
from all claim against the city by her 
failure to file the claim for damage as 
required by the charter. 


Zoning Ordinance—Residential 
District—Reasonableness 


Initnois.—Ehrlich v. Village of. Wil 
mette, 197 N. FE. 567 (Supreme Court, 
June 14, 1935).—In this action Ehrlich 
is asking for an injunction against the 
enforcement, as to him, of the provisions 
of the zoning ordinance restricting his 
lots on Fourth Street to residential use 

The evidence shows that because ot 
the public character of Fourth Street, th 
heavy traffic on it, with attendant noise 
and dirt; the noise and disturbance from 
switching cars in nearby railroad yards 
immediately across the street from Ehi 
lich’s lots; the close proximity of the 
railroad station, with attendant crowds 
and noise; the unfinished side walls of 
the building and of the rear yard of the 
store building across the alley from Ehr 
lich’s lots, and the general character of 
the neighberhood and surroundings of 
the premises, Ehrlich’s lots are not suit 
able for the construction of single-family 
dwellings; that the territory is com 
mercial and suited for a combination 
apartment and store building, for which 
purpose it would be worth from $350 to 
$450 a foot, whereas for residential pur 
poses it is worth not more than $50 
foot; that the zoning ordinance is arbi 
trary as to Ehrlich, constitutes a cloud o1 
his title, and should be enjoined; that 
the inclusion of his property in an A 
residential district is not indispensable 
to the general zoning plan, but is con 
trary to the public health, safety, morals 
or general welfare of the village: and 
that its inclusion in a B commercial dis 
trict would not tend to decrease the 
value of surrounding property. 

On this evidence the Court granted the 
injunction, holding that as to Ebrli¢h the: 
zoning ordinance was unreasonable. 
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—cold-laid Asphalt 


Pavements 


Trinidasco—the Native Lake asphalt 
mixture that is laid cold—is prepared 
with the same grades of stone, sand and 
other mineral aggregate and Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt used since 1876 in the con- 
struction of standard types of Trinidad 
hot-mix pavements. 


Trinidad is the safest asphalt for dur- 
ability. Trinidasco cold-laid pavements 
have a high coefficient of friction, and 
are safe for modern traffic. 


Trinidasco cold-laid pavements are 
used for new construction . . . for resur- 
facing ... for maintenance. Trinidasco 
is convenient . . . can be laid with hand 
tools or mechanical devices immediately 
after preparation, or from stock piles. 


Specifications and full particulars 
covering mixtures for asphaltic concrete, 
asphalt macadam and sheet asphalt 
(binder and top) pavements furnished 
on request. 


Visit our Booth at the 1936 Road Show 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 20-24, 1936 


THE 
BARBER ASPHALT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Chicago St. Louis 


Storm! 


and orders flash — 


“All plows out — 


every man on 


duty!” 


IS YOUR COMMUNITY READY? 


CORRECTLY 
ENGINEERED 


Reversible 
Blade Plows 
One-Way Plows 


and V-Type Plows 


RUGGEDLY 
CONSTRUCTED 


QUICKLY 

ATTACHABLE 

ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 


For attachment to any Truck o 
1% tons capacity to heaviest built 


Send for Snow Plow Catalog No. 100 


GOOD ROADS MACHY. CORP. 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


Early News for 1936 


COLDWELL’S 
AMBASSADOR 
DELUXE 


And now a lawn 
mower with pneu- 
matic tires on rol- 
ler bearing wheels. 
A rubber « ered 
roller turning on 
ball bearings. A 
revolving blade 
with Norma-Hoff- 
man Ball Bear- 
ings enclosed and free from dirt 
and water. 


SIZES 14”, 16”, 18”, 20” 


MOKLEEN 
LAWN MOWERS 


MoKleen Lawn 
Mowers will cut 
tall grasses, 
dandelions, 
plantains and 
other quick 
growing weeds. 
They are a com- 
binec weed cut- 
ter and lawn 
mower in one 
machine at a 
moderate price. 
MoKleen Lawn Mowers give the lawn a trim appearance 
with no extra effort. e in four models. 


SIZES 14”, 16”, 18”, 20” 
Also other dels with t features 
Write for complete details 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Purchases 


Accidents 

Where pedestrians 
through skidding of automobile on ice 
negligently permitted to form on bridge 
connecting counties and city and town, 
the counties, city and town held jointly 
liable under statutes (New York Court 
of Appeals: Khoury v. Saratoga County, 
196 N. E. 299). 

City setting street apart for coasting 
held not liable for death of boy whose 
sled struck automobile parked in street 
(Ohio Supreme Court: City of Mingo 
Junction v. Sheline, 196 N. E. 897). 

Town held liable for injury to pe 
destrian struck by snow and ice falling 
from town hall, but her husband’s failure 
to give notice of accident precluded re- 
covery by him (Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court: Wood v. Town of Ox- 
ford, 195 N. E. 321). 


were injured 


Bond Issues 

Statute requiring bonds to be “signed” 
by mayor and treasurer held not com 
plied with by printing facsimile signa 
tures (Michigan Supreme Court: Smith 
v. Curran, 255 N. W. 276). 

City held not liable for interest’ on 
special assessment bonds after maturity 
where improvement fund was insufficient 
(Indiana Appellate Court: La Plante v. 
City of Vincennes, 194 N. E. 191). 


Contracts 

Lowest bidder not properly equipped 
to construct pipe line held not entitled 
to avoid award to another contractor 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court: Kau/man 
v. City of Erie, 175 Atl. 406). 


Depositories 

City held not preferred creditor of in- 
solvent bank in which municipal funds 
had been lawfully deposited (Alabama 
Supreme Court: Montgomery v. City of 
Athens, 155 So. 551). 


City held not liable to improvement 
district for loss of funds deposited by 
City Collector in bank that failed 
(Arkansas Supreme Court: Board o/ 
Commissioners of Street Improvement 
Commissioners v. City of Little Rock. 


76 S. W. 2d, 667). 


Drainage 

Owner of property flooded because ot 
city’s non-compliance with injunction re 
quiring adequate storm sewer held en- 
titled to punitive. as well as compensa 
tory, damages (Springfield, Mo., Court 
of Appeals: Kelly v. City of Cape 
Girardeau, 72 S. W. 2d, 880). 


Navigable Waters 


Municipal regulation of vessels in har 
bors, etc., held invalid as encroaching 
upon Secretary of War’s powers (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit: City of Milwaukee v. American 
Steamship Co., 76 Fed. 2d, 343). 


Nuisances 


City held liable for nuisance resulting 
from noxious odors from septic tank, al 


though third party's operation of 
slaughterhouse contributed to nuisance 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court: Town 0/ 
Sentinel v. Riley, 43 Pac. 2d, 742) 
Cflicial Removals 

Transfer of money from one fund to 
another without securing State Budget 


Director's approval held breach of duty 
warranting removal of Mayor and Com 
missioners (lowa Supreme Court: State 
v. Manning, 259 N. W. 213). 


Ordinances 


Mayor’s contract for codification ol 
ordinances without assent of council held 
invalid (Louisiana Court of Appeal: 
Chandler & Chandler v. City Shreve 
port, 162 Se. 437). 


of 


Pensions 

Policeman's widow who killed him off 
duty for misconduct toward her held not 
entitled to pension (Colorado Supreme 


Court: People v. Milliken, 42 Pac. 2d, 
195). 

widow held to have lost 
right to pension on re-marrying, despite 


subsequent annulment of 
(Minnesota Supreme Court: Vorthrup v. 
St. Paul Fire Department Relie/ 
259 N. W. 185). 


re-marriage 


Issn 


Public Utilities 

Public utility corporation holding non 
exclusive franchise held entitled to en 
join establishment of competing plant 
by city only if city acts unlawfully as 
in this case, by attempting to issue elec 
tric bonds without required electoral as 
sent. PWA grant upheld (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit: 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. v. City of In 
dependence, Kan., 79 Fed. 2d, 32.) But 
see Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. v. City 
oj Kennett, Mo., and Missouri Public Ser- 
vice Co. v. City of Trenton, Mo., 78 Fed 
2d. 911, decided by the Circuit Court of 
\ppeals, Eighth Circuit, where PWA 
contract was held invalid as delegating 
municipal power to Federal Government 
and where Federal Court was held with 
out jurisdiction for want of actual 
resident party. See, also, Ilinois Power 
& Light Corp. v. City of Centralia, Ill. 
11 Fed. Supp. 874, decided by U. S. 
District Court, Eastern District of Illi 
nois, holding that power company could 
question validity of NRA provisions for 
aid for municipal utility projects and that 
PWA contract invalid because of 


was 


unconstitutionality of NRA and because 
involving delegation of municipal power 
to Federal Government, and holding that 
in company’s suit to enjoin erection of 
competing municipal utility city was not 
entitled to have company’s franchise for- 
feited. 


City receiving and using fire hose held 
liable to seller despite irregular execu 
tion of contract (Florida Supreme Court: 
City of Punta Gorda v. Eureka Fire Hose 
Vanufacturing Co., 158 So. 128). 
Contract for purchase of water meters 
held not invalid theory that specifi- 
cations were indefinite as guaranty to be 
viven (Michigan Supreme Court: Robin 


on 


son v. City of Saginaw, 255 N. W. 396.) 
Salaries 

Police chief held entitled to salary 
while in office although ineligible be 
cause not a qualified elector of city 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court: Franks v. 
Ponca ( ity, 38 Pac. 2d, 912). 
Sewage Disposal 

Emission of foul odors from sewage 


disposal plant held to entitle adjacent 
property owners to permanent damages 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court: City of Ed 
mond v. Billen, 42 Pac. 2d, 253). 

Town held liable for damage to private 


land threugh overflow of defective sew 


age septic tank (Mississippi Supreme 
Court: Hodges v. Town of Drew, 159 So. 
298). 

City held not liable for overflow. of 
inadequate sewer in annexed territory 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals: Seay v. 


City of Louisville, 82 S. W. 2d, 212). 


Special Assessments 

of verification from 
ii suit to contest street-lighting assess- 
ment held not fatal defect, petitioner 
Leing entitled to supply omission, even 
after lapse of the time within which suit 
could be brought (Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals: Martinez v. City of Dallas, 78 
S. W. 2d, 1025). 


Objection to street improvement assess 


Omission petition 


ments for defects in proceedings held 
waived where property owners saw the 
improvement being made but did not 


complain until it had been completed 
(Ohio Court of Appeals. Miami County: 
City of Troy v. Schnell, 193 N. E. 782). 


Streets 

Abutters held to have 
in street names as to prevent city from 
changing names (Illinois Supreme Court: 
Hagerty v. City of Chicago, 195 N. ®. 


652). 


no such rights 


City held liable to abutters for 
damage resulting from grading of street 
as part of state highway (Georgia 
Court of Appeals: Perkerson v. Mayor 
and Council of Greenville. 180 S. F.. 22). 


not 


Water Supply 

Twenty-five-year contract for hydrant 
water held void as exceeding debt limit 
(Illinois Supreme Court: East St. Louis 
& Interurban Water Co. v. City of Belle- 
ville, 196 N. E. 442). 
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ICY ROADS invite disaster—in wrecked cars, 
maimed citizens, injured children and, all too often, 
deaths. Even careful motorists are sometimes help- 
less. And plain sand or cinders are by no means a 
sure skid preventive. On hard-frozen ice, wheels 
simply brush them aside. 


To make dangerous hills, curves and crossings 
skid-proof, grit materials must be treated so they 
will “dig in” and insure traction. For this there is 
nothing like Calcium Chloride. Its thawing action 
anchors each particle in the ice. Wheels grip. The 
grit “stays put.” Fewer applications are required. 


Stock piles of grit materials for winter use should 
be treated in advance with Calcium Chloride. This 
prevents freezing—keeps the material readily 
loadable and spreadable . .. and, of course, enables 
it to do the better job described above. (For best 
results, half the prescribed quantity of Calcium 


But Jack Frost can’t read traffic signs 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


Chloride should be applied when stock-piling and 
half at time of application.) 

Calcium Chloride costs so little and does so much 
toward making ice control effective that you cannot 
afford to do without it. With the constantly grow- 
ing traffic dangers, even slippery straightaways 
demand winter protection. For free literature on 
ice control, address any of these members of the 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ........Midiand, Michigan 
MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector St, New York City 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION ..... Barberton, Ohio 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR BETTER ICE CONTROL 


be 
9? 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Municipal Government 
{ Century of Municipal Progress, 1835-1935 
Edited by Harold J. Laski, W. Ivor Jennings and 


William W. Robson. Published under the aus 
pices of the National Association of Local Gor 
ernment Officers of Great Britain, by Georg. 
fllen and Unwin, Ltd., London 1935. S11 pp. 
$5.00 from THe American Crry. 

“Nothing surely that the British people have 
done in the world in these hundred years is 
more important than the revolution it has ef 
fected in its local government.” 

“Bacon said that it was the duty of Parlia 
ments to find remedies as fast as time breedeth 
mischief. Nobody looking back on the hundred 
years since 1835 could say that this duty has 
been fulfilled. We see al! round us the conse 
quences of delay, neglect, false starts, and mis- 
chievous fears. But nobody would say of this 
record that it is the record of a people entirely 


wanting in initiative and resilience, qualities that 
ire urgently needed for the tasks that 
our civilization. 


immense 
lie ahead of 


“The essential purpose of this volume is to 
depict the remarkable growth and development 
which have taken place in the sphere of local 
government during the past century, and to 


evaluate, in the light of that expansion, the work 
of our local authorities today. Thus it is at 
once a record of achievement and an_ interpre 
tation.” 

These quotations indicate the scope and candor 
of this notable symposium on British municipal 
progress during the last hundred The 
nineteen chapters, by writers of outstanding abil 


years. 


ity in their respective fields, cover: The Social 
Background; The Municipal Revolution; The 
Town Council; The Committee System in Local 
Government; The Municipal Service; The Health 
of the People; Highways and Transportation; 
Housing and Civic Planning; The Natien’s 
Schools; Public Libraries; Municipal Museums 
and Art Galleries; The Folice and Public Safety 
The Public Utility Services; The Relief of th 
Poor; The Finance of Municipal Government; 


Parliament and the Local Authorities; and Cen 
tral Control. There is also a preliminary chapter 
on conditions before 1835 and a concluding chap 
ter on the outlook, as well as a chronological 
table, a select bibliography and an excellent in- 
dex. 

Sidney Webb greeted this book on its pub 


lication in England (October 15) by saying that 


it “must imperatively be read by every Local 
Government Officer, high or low, as the indis 
pensable basis of his professional culture.” 

The Role of Government in the 


Field of Business 


Business and CGovernment.——By Charles (¢ 
Rohlfing, Edward W. Carter and Bradford B 
West, faculty members in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl 
vania, and John G. Hervey, Associate Dean, Tem 
ple University Law School. University Business 


Book Series. The Foundation Press, Inc., Chi 
cago, Ill. Second edition, 1935, XV 605 pp 
$4.00. 

The purpose, admirably accomplished, of this 


book is to present a general text of college grade 
on the role of government in the field of business 
and to integrate current governmental problems 
with their appropriate background as affected by 
the operation of the Constitution and the courts. 

The revised edition includes a discussion of 
important 1935 legislation and of recent de 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court affect 
ing the New Deal. Among the legislative pro 
posals that have been considered are: Proposed 
Banking Act of 1935; Unemployment Insurance 
Bill; Labor Disputes Bill; Roosevelt Tax Plan; 
and the Norris Amendment, restricting Supreme 
Court decisions. 

Chapter heads of special interest to readers of 
Tue American City include: The Regulation of 
Public Utilities; Highway and Air Transport 
Regulation; State and Local Taxation; Public 
Expenditures and Business; Strikes, Picketing 
and Boycotts: and Social Security. 


Public Works and Public 


Spending 
Brass Tacks By David Cushman Coy Va 
tional Home Library Foundation ashi 
D.C. 1935. VIII 150 pages. $0.25 
Public Works in Pr sperit 
their utilization as an agent 


ation 


Prepared jor the Na 
of the Federal Emergency 


lic Works by Arthur D. Gaver National B 

of Economic  Researcl 1935 184 pp 

tables; 3 charts. $4.00 
Economics of Planning Pul Worl By J 

Vaurice Clark { study made for the Nationa 

Planning Board of the Federal Em gency A 

ministration of Public Worl:s 1935 


pp $0.25 from the 


Washington, D. C. 
Economic 


Superintendent of Docun 


Income and Progress By 


Har 


Voulton Public m No. 68 of the Inst aon 
Economics of The Brookings Institution, Washing 
ton, D. C. 1935. XI 191 pp. $2.00 

Here are four new books de iling with the per 
plexing problems how and how far public work 
taxation, and other stimulants to more adequ 
use of our productive power can best be used 
aids to the curing or preventing of busines 


lo non-academic readers wishing to form sour 


ind enlightened judgments on these high!y ' 
troversial subjects, THe American sug 
that Mr, Coyle’s brief and sprightly treat 


read as a the other 


“Brass 


pretace to 
discussions; and that 


three more 


Tacks” be then 1 


read in the light of the le irning thus gained 
After so doing, many a reader, we believe, will 
wish to preserve and consult the books by Dr 
Gayer and Clark and the Brookings Institut 
valuable additions to his reference library 

rder additional copies of Mr. Coyl book 
listribution as provo ceative Christmas present 


Municipal Government 


Our City Vew Yorl { Textbook on ¢ 
Government.—By the High Scho Students 
Vew York City. Revised by Frank A. Rexi 
Director of Education, Museum of the City « 
Ven York, formerly Director of Civics, and 


Vuriel Jean Drummond, Teacher of Civics. Neu 
town High School, New York Cit Introduction 
by Harold CG Campbell, 
Schools, New Yori: 
1935. 


edition of 


Superintendent 
City. Allyn and Bacon, Bos 
ton, 294 pp Illustrated 


rhe 


$1.20 
first this book on 
eivies, published in 1925 
dent themes. In 1930 it revised by 
group of students, to whom, as in the 
ts value lay in the study and preparation mn 
its production. It now 
textbook, broadened by the inclusion of the rela 
tions of local, state Federal governments, and 
revised by two experienced students 
of the kind that 
factual knowledge, but at 
citizenship and constructive 


lie affairs, 


functiona 


Was compos d of stu 
another 


first 


Was 
case 
volved in serves as a 
and 
ind teachers 


civics 


aims merely at 
the practice of good 
participation pub 


net 


Municipal Government 
Cu 


Conce pt of 


The Saga of a City and A 


Government By Hon. Samuel A. Carlson Col 
laborating author and writer of Chapter One 
{rthur Wellington Anderson, Official Historian 
of the city of Jamestown, N. Y. 112 pp. $1.50 


This volume embodies the experience and stand 
ards of the author, as former Mayor of James 
town, and as a student of government in this and 
other countries. A chapter is given to the history 
and operation of the well-known municipal ele« 


tric light plant of Jamestown and to the mu 
nicipalization of the city’s water supply. Several 
chapters present the author's observations and 
comments as a member of the group of Ameri 


can city officials and professional men that in 
vestigated municipal government in Germany, 
Russian and Sweden, under the auspices of the 
Carl Schurz Foundation, in 1933 


Finance 
Pu Finar By Clyde L. King, Prot 
/ t sity of Per 
/ Vacr Ce ny Veu ) 1935 
\ 602 $ Tue AMERICAN 
pury f thi book iimirab 
plish y its distinguished thor—is to pr 
il n ti hifts in pul 
public ir n nm publi bt i 
ear r R evelt Iministrat i 
to «¢ 1 tt tial pri pies ol a tem ! 


Planning and Civies 


{mer Planning and Civic A 
R ( {dvance / 
Conterer on ¢ K 
\ P H ( 
Vay 20-22. 19 
t/ Vation Cont ‘ S / 
He Shyla June 18-21, 1935. J} 
Harle Jar {mer / ( 
D. 1935 Illustr 
Among 1 ind 
red rb 
u | nd 
n vis rehabilitation of 
Ground Water Resources 
A planning report of special interest to persen 
oncerned with the problem of water suy ply ha 
been publish I the Monr Count (N ) 
Regiona Planning Board title « 
Groun? Water Resources of Count New J 
York Among the phase ubject 
ered in this mimeographed 200 
pages ire { mate Surtace ive («4 
ind) =Water-Bearing Properties f tl Rock 
Ground Water, and Chemical Qualit { Ground 
W ater Monroe County An appendix describe 
the municipal water upy ' it thie 
Rochester and of 13 villages and hamlet » Mor 
ree County Ihe report is available at ke per 
copy from the Board's effiee in Rochester 
Water Supply 
Announcement is made by the Sectional Con 
miitte (under the American Standard Associa 
tion) on Specifications for Cast Tron Pipe an 
Special Castings, that Cornell University has ju 
published Cornell University Engineering Exper 4 
ment Station Bulletin No. 20 on Long Versu 
Short Body Fittings for Water Supply.” Phi 
bulletin of 102 pages, well illustrated by table * 
euts and photographs, may be obtained from the 
Director, Engineering Experiment Station, Cornel 
niversity, Y., at $1.25 a coy 
Smoke 
In response to a request made by the Genera 
Science Club of teachers in the Pittsburgh hig! P 
schools for material upon which a irse might 


be based which would give students a rudimentary 
knowledge of fuels and their use, the Mellon In 
stitute of Industrial Research has published a 20 


page booklet entitled “The Municipal Smoke Prob 


lem.” A copy of this booklet will be sent grati 
to interested persons on application to the Mellor 
Institute at the University of Pittsburgh, Pit 


hurgh, 


U3 
Among the chapter headings are such 
mportant and = timely ibjects as Where the 
laxpaver’s D ir Goes War ¢ t Can The = 
Be Pre t Education Expenditure 
Health, W re nd Relief; Pul Works and 
s. Highways; The Shifting and In ce of Ta 
tion; The General Property Tax The Taxation 
of Real Estate Improvement nd Natural RK 
sources Personal Incom laxe Ihe Taxatior 
Intangibles n Corporations; Ga 
tive and General; Inheritance and Estate Taxe 
Public Income from Pub Servi ! Pub vo 
Enterprises; Public Borrowin Public Budge 
(Coordinating Federal, State ind Local Finanee 
| 
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-JACK METHOD 


Corrects Sunken 


Sidewalk Slab 


94 


HOBART SIMPLIFIED ARC WELDING DOES IT 


Pedestrian Hazard 
One of many applications of the Mud-Jack 
method is the raising of sidewa!k slab—the 
| No. 10 N. E. C. MUD-JACK corrected the 
| 3-inch settlement illustrated, in less than 
TEN MINUTES. Compare this with slab re- 
placement costs. Depressed curb, gutter 
and street slab is quickly and efficiently 
raised to the correct grade by this modern 
economical method. 
Write for Mud-Jack Bulletin AC 
| Slab Raised to KOEHRING COMPANY 
Grade 
For Raising Concrete Curb, 
Asphalt 
E YOUR FORD DEALER INVITES YOU Distributors 
T Asphalt Kettles 
TO MAKE YOUR OWN “ON-THE-JOB” oop 
Emulsion Sprayers 
Mi TEST OF V-8 ECONOMY AND V-8 Surface Heaters 
H 
7 PERFORMANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION Tool Boxes 
> | Oil Burners 
Oo D V Lead Furnaces 
LITTLEFORD BROS. 
= | TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 500 EAST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
a 
| UT MAINTENANCE COSTS IN HALF 


es This New 40-Volt Gas Drive Are Welder greater welds on both light and heavy ; 
saves expensive repair costs. You can work 
? Send for this j.xe it to the job and save time and Easy Rental Purchase Terms 
F | valuable book, japor costs, too. Eliminates the need 30 DAYS’ TRIAL AT OUR RISK 
‘The Many for expensive repair parts and costly . to prove it, then savings will pay 
Profitable Uses |. jor shutdowns on your work, Can for the machine. Write today for j 
~ of Simplified Arc be used for repairs, steel building con- the details. } 
an | Welding.”’ IT'S struction forms or work—New 40-Volt One of the world’s largest builders of | 
FREE if ae re Ratings give 600¢ extra capacity and Are Welders. } 
interested in H 
| welding savings. HOBART BROS. Box AC-125 TROY, OHIO 4 
| 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE for Sewers 
Gives Employment to Local Labor 


If a large quantity of pipe is needed, UNIVERSAL installs a temporary plant 
in your City, employi.g local labor. If the quantity desired is small, it can 
be shipped promptly from one of our six permanent plants. 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


Send list of quantities and sizes needed. We 
will pon te 4 estimates without obligation. 297 High Street Columbus, Ohio 


Do you mention Tae Amertcan City? Please do. 
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Sound Transmission 


The first issue of a copiously illustrated now 
magazine, Pick-Ups, of considerable interest to 
police departments, air transport companies, broad 
casting stations, and others interested in sound 
transmission, has been published by the Western 
Electric Co. The introductory editorial states that 
the magazine will be devoted to “news of de 
velopments in the field of sound, and of the or 
ganizations and men who use the equipment de 
signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, manu 
factured by Western Electric and di-tributed by 
Graybar.” The editor is Will Whitmore, and the 
assistant editor is M. M. Beard, both of the Com 
pany’s headquarters staff at 195 Broadway, New 


York City 
Housing 


The Research and Information Branch of the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administra 
tion has begun the publication of the “Housing 
Digest,” the first issue of which, dated November, 
1935, contains 48 mimeographed pages. The Fore 
word explains that the “Housing Digest” consists 
of abstracts of current writings which seem perti 
nent to the work of the Housing Division staff 
and of its advisory committees, and that other 
agencies, organizations, and individuals interested 
in housing may also find the Digest of use for 
reference and selection of material applicable to 
their own problems. (Apply to Housing Division 


PWA, Washington, D. C.) 


State Planning 
As its “First Annual Report of Progress,” the 
New Jersey State Planning Board has published 
a monograph of 147 pages with numerous illus 
trations, some material from which will be found 
on pages 51 and 65 of this issue. $1.00. ( Apply 
to the Board, Trenton, N. J.) 


AMERICAN CITY jor DECEMBER, 


Non-Tax Revenues 

“Municipal Revenues from Sources Other Than 
Taxation,” by Edward W. Harding, is the titk 
Publication No. 35 of the Bureau of Training and 
Research of the New York State Conterence of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials The re 
search was conducted under the joint auspices 
f the Conference and of the School of ¢ itizenshiy 
ind Public Affairs of Syracuse University lhe 
information as to actual practices in the munici 
palities of the state and nation was secured b 
means of questionnaires and extensive field trips 
This practical and well-organized survey was mad+ 
possible by the cooperation of municipal officials 
throughout the country, and should be of great 
value to all who are struggling with the prob 
lems of new sources of municipal revenues. 165 
pp-. mimeographed. $1.50. (Apply to the Con 
ference at Albany, N. Y.) 


The results of an exploration of “the dark con 
tinent of fees and other non-tax revenues in Min 
nesota” have been published as No of the 
University of Minnesota Studies in omic- 
and Business. This 144-page re port on “Fees and 
Other Non-Tax Revenues of Minnesota Local 
Units,” by Arthur M. Borak and Gladys C. Blakey 
is available at $1.00 per copy from the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 


Publie Recreation 

The findings of a comprehensive Recreation 
Survey of St. Paul, Minn., have been published 
in a mimeographed report of 214 pages, plus 48 
tables. Sponsored by the St. Paul City Planning 
Board, the study was made by ERA workers un 
der the supervision of George H. Herrold, Man 
aging Director and Engineer of the Board, anid 
edited by Katherine B. Spear. Weight, 3 Ibs.; 
postage required. (Apply to the Board.) 
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Tax Limitation 


An important series of articles on the di 


trous effects of drastic real estate tax limitation 
ippears in the November number of the Nationa 
Municipal Revieu The situation in West Vi 
i is discussed by John F. Sly; in Ohio by S 
Barrick; n Illinois by Simeon } Leland 


New York by Albert H. Hall 


V ind the genera 
problem by Frederick L. Bird and Jens P. Jen 
{ Apy | the nal Mun pa le gue 


9 | sith St.. New York.) 


Other Reports Received 


Crreaco, tu Procee lings of the Thirty-tourth 
Meeting of he Chicago Plan Commissior 
June 21, 1935 

Des Mornes, Iowa Annual Report, City P 
and Zoning Commission, 1934-1935. 28 py 

Hackensack, N. J.--General Report of the Mu 
nicipal Government for two vears ending Ju 
17. 1935. 95 pp 

Los AnceLes, Cat History Dutic Organis 
tion of the City Department of Social Ser 
vice,” 1932-33-34, Part II, one of a seri 
papers prepared for the Los Angeles City Gov 
ernment Conference cooperation with the 
School of Government, University of Southern 
California, opp. 

Physician's Handbook published by the Con 
necticut State Department of Hea!th 1935 
52 pp. 

Some Recent References (since 1928) on N 
tional and State Planning in the Unite 


States,” compiled by Harold Merrill A. 
sistant Executive Officer, National Resour: 

Committee, and James T. Rubey and Williar 
H. Heers, | S. Geological Surv Librar 

24 pp 


CONVENTIONS=WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


December Fria. (400) 

{merican Association of State Highway Officials 
Annual convention. Executive Secretary, W. ‘ 
Markham, 1220 National Press Building, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

12-13.—Cnicaco, IL. 

American Society of Planning Officials. Con 
ference on State Planning Administration. Ex 
ecutive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 850 East 58th 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

D> rmper 13-14.—New LA. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Special 
meeting. Secretary, Fred D. Beneke, 708 Earle 
Building, Washtington, D. C. 

DecemsBer 14.—New York. 

National Association of Housing Officials. An 
nual meeting. (Hotel Brevoort.) Secretary, 
Coleman Woodbury, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago 
Il. 

December 16.—-WasnincTon, D. C. 

American Shore and Beach Preservation Asso 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasures 
Victor Gelineau, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City 
DecemBer 18.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Conference on Accident Prevention 
called at the request of President Roosevelt by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper. Acting Director 
of Activities, Labert St. Clair, Room 5869, De 
partment of Commerce Building, Washington. 
D. C. (See page 87.) 

December 26-28.—New York. 

Tax Policy League. Annual meeting. Executive 
Secretary, Mabel L. Walker, 309 East 34th Street 
New York. 

27.—New York. 

American Water Works Association—New York 
Section. Mid-winter meeting. (Hotel New York 
er.) Secretary-Treasurer, R. K. Blanchard, 5 
West 50th Street, New York. 


January 9-11.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

American Engineering Council. Annual meeting 
Executive Secretary, Frederick M. Feiker, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


January (400) 

Associated General Contractors of America, Inc 
Annual convention. Managing Director, E. 
Harding, 222 Munsey Building, Washington, D. ‘ 


January 15-17.--New York 
{merican Society of Civil Engineers. 
meting. Secretary. George T. Seabury, 
9th Street, New York 
January 20-24.—CLeveLanp, Onto 
{merican Road Builders’ Association. 
Road Show. Engineer-Director, Charles M. Up 
ham, 938 National Press Building, Washington, 
January 20-22.—Wasnineron, D. C. (100) 
{merican Seciety of Landscape Architects, Inc 
{nnual meeting. (Hotel Mayflower.) Executive 
Secretary, Bradford Williams, 9 Park Street, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
January 20-24.—Larayette, INp. (800) 
Purdue Road School Address Prof. Ben H 
Petty, Engineering Extension Department, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


{nnual 


33 West 


innual 


January 27-31.—Cuicaco, Itt. 

{merican Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. {nnual meeting. (Palmer House.) 
Secretary, A. V. Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenue 
New York. 

January 28-31.—New York. 

{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers {n 
nual winter convention. National Secretary, H. H 
Henline, 33 West 39th Street, New York. 
January Onto 

National Paving Brick Association. 
meetng. (Deshler-Wallick Hotel.) Managing Di 
rector, G. F. Schlesinger. 245 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Fesruary 3-8.—Cotiece Station, Texas. (50) 

Texas Water Works Short School 4dnnual ses 
scn. Address: V. M. Ehlers, Austin, Texas 
Fesruary 6.—Ricumonp, Va. 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce {nnn 


{nnual 


meeting. Managing Director, LeRoy Hodges, 70% 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va 
Fesruary 12-14.—Artantic Crry, N. J 

{ssociation of Highway Officials of North Atlar 
ti States. {nnual convention (Hotel Ambassa 
dor.) Secretary-Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, Secre 
tary, State Highway Commission, Trenton, N. J 


Feeruary 18-20.—ANN Arsor, Mich 


Conference on Highway Engineering-—University 
of Michigan. Annual convention. Secretary, R. E 
Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mich. 


Fieurvary 22-27.--Sr. Lovts, Mo. (9,000) 

National Education 
Sr perinte ndence dnnual convention Executive 
Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, lott 
Street N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Feprtary 25-27.—Cuicaco, Int, (350) 

{merican Concrete Institute innual conver 
fron (Palmer House.) Secretary, Harvey Whi; 
ple, 641 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich 
Marcu 23-25.—Lexincron, Ky 

imerican Water Works Associatior Kentucl 
Tennessee Section {nnual meeting Executive 
Secretary, F. C. Dugan, 532 West Main Street 
Louisville, Ky 
1-3.—Hamitton, Ont. (350) 

{merican Water Works Association- Canadian 
{nnual meeting Secretary-Treasuret 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario Department of Health, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 5, Ont 
7-9.—Larayetre, INp 


Department oj 


{ssociation 


Section 


imerican W ater W orks {ssociatior / sana 
S- ction {nnual meeting (Purdue University.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Bruhn, Indianapol 
Water Company, Box 855, Indianapolis, Ind 
9-10.—Evanston, 

{merican W eater W orks {ssociatior Iilino 
Section {fnnual convention Secretary Tr 


urer, W. D. Gerber, Room 57, Chemistry Bu 
ing, Urbana, Ill 
17-18.—-Burtte, Mont, (75) 

{merican Beater Works. Associatior Ve 
{nnual meeting Secretary, Herbert 


Foote, State Board of Health, Helena, Mont 


Section 


27-30.—Wasnineton, D. C. (2.500) 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Imerica innual meetir Secretar 


Skinner, 1615 H Street N. W 

27.--Hartrorp, Conn 
Vew England Sewage W orks 1 ’ 

meeting Secretary W Gilecrea State De 

partment of Heaith, New Scotland Avenue, Alb 

N 


Washington, D. ¢ 


May Wasn 
{merican ater W orks { ciatior Pacitie 
Vorthwest Section innual meeting Secretar 


Ernest C. Willard, 720 Corbett Building, Portland 
Ore 
June 8-12.—Los Anceces, Cair. 

{merican Water Works 
(Hotel Biltmore.) Secretary. Beek 
man C. Little, 29 West 39th Street. New York 


{ssociation {nnua 


convention 
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| are the answer to your 


plants, untrimmed. 
INVESTIGATE—This 


new hedging can be 


? 
city’s parking problem 
No longer is the Park-O-Meter an experiment—it is the tried and tested 
answer to a long felt need for some way to solve the serious parking 
° problem confronting every city in America today. It has proved so 
> popular in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, that hundreds more will soon be 
} installed. A thousand are now being installed in Dallas, Texas. Scores 
of other cities from coast to coast are planning to put them in soon. 
| ls your city keeping step with progress? Has it investigated the tremen- 
dous opportunities the Park-O-Meter offers? Parking controlled . . 
business greatly improved . . . the city's revenue increased. These are 
only a few of the many reasons every city needs the Park-O-Meter. 
Write or Wire Us for Complete Details Today 
Commerce Exchange Building Carl C. Magee, President | Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
i 
TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 
é U. S. Plant Patent No. 110. Propagation Rights Reserved 
Perfect Balance for Street 3erberis Thunbergi Pluriflora Erecta 
| - hedging when you 
> berry hedging like 
this. Both are aver- 
age two-year-old 


Common New Truehedge 
Barberry Columnberry trimmed to any de- 
sired formal shape Tmmediate hedge effects obtainable 


WRITE for complete illus. booklet. ilso wholesale catalog listing 
“Everything That's Good and Hardy” from our 700-acre nursery 


| pen || DOWN go es The COLE NURSERY CO., PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


EFFICIENCY LIGHTING 


| 
because with , 
HOLOPHANE FENCES 


{OLOPHANE 


REFRACTORS 
! All the Light REFRACTORS n IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
Every Vestige | New Catalog Sent Upon Request 
—— of Weske 200 THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
the Street Ic 110 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohie 
e 
INVESTIGATE! GET ALL THE FACTS! 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. | 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEw YORK, N. Y 
Works: Newark, Ohio 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Motor-Spray Attachment 
for Asphalt Kettles 


\ new motorized attachment which 
converts any make or size ef tar or 
asphalt kettle into a complete mainte- 
nance unit has been announced by Little- 
ford Brothers, 500 East Pearl Street. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The cover lifts easily, 
and automatically locks in place. In 
order to close the cover, the long spray 
hose must be detached. This is done pur- 
posely, so that laborers using the outfit 
will remove the hose and drain it to 
eliminate the danger of overnight clog- 
ging. 

A short flexible metal insulated hose 
connects the draw-off and the pump suc- 
tion and can be easily attached and 
quickly drained. A three-way valve is 
arranged so that the motor-spray unit 
will pump material from a storage tank 
into any other receptacle. It can by- 
pass the material and act as a separate 
pumping unit, and can also pump mate 


rial from small commercial drums o1 


from storage tanks, filling the kettle 
through the pumping unit. 
The pumping mechanism is located 


inside a metal box. Heat from the gaso- 
line engine is exhausted into this box 
or hood to keep the pump warm. and 
there is a relief valve in the pump head. 
The engine. pump and entire assembly 
are completely enclosed, theft-proof and 
waterproof when the cover is down. \ 


crank starter replaces the old rope 
starter. The engine is large enough to 
take care of tvo sprays with 1y-inch 


nozzles. It drives the pump through an 
enclosed gear reduction running in oil, 
\ Twin Dise clutch and oil type air 
cleaner add to the dependability of the 
motor-spray unit. 


Rubber Lining of Pipes 
Carrying W ater-W orks 
Chemicals 


The need for rubber lining for a great 
variety of piping has been recognized 
rubber in 
liquid form, and a rubber in plastic form 
are being offered to fulfill the require 
ments. This new liquid rubber, called 
“Self-Vule.” has been developed by the 
Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., Inc., Room 
520. 605 West Washington Boulevard. 
Chicago, Ill. It has recently been im 
proved by the development ot a new 
priming compound which makes good 
results possible by the application of a 
single priming coat, and both the prim 
ing and the liquid rubber can be applied 
like paint. either brushed on, sprayed on 
dipped on. or poured on. The rubber 
vuleanizes itself when exposed to the ait 

Of particular interest to the 
treatment and municipal fields is the fact 
that these rubber products are 
attacks of all acids except 
nitric. hydroflueric and chromic 
They may be used to line tanks, holding 
chemicals for 


for several years. Now a 


water 


impervi 
ous to. the 


uc ids 


softening water for 
lining pipes which convey these solutions 
to points where they are applied to the 


water. Tanks can be rubberized with 


Air-Vule liquid on a single priming coat 


THE LITTLEFORD MOTOR SPRAY ATTACHMENT 


and enough coats of the liquid are put 
on to make up the required thickness 
or the plastic may be used to put on any 
thickness of rubber in a single operation. 
Not only can tanks be made water- and 
liquid-tight, but reservoirs which are 
leaking can be patched or the entire in 
side surface coated with this waterproof 


ning 


Link-Belt Offices Move 


The executive ofhees of the Link-Belt 
Co... for many years located at 910 South 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago. have been 
moved to the Bell Building. 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, where they will o 
cupy the entire 23rd floor and the north 
half of the 21st floor 


Hercules Body Taken 
Over by Specht 


The Hercules body business has been 
tuken over by G. K. Specht. Manager of 
that division for the past several years 
according to a recent announcement 
Specht, who has been identified with the 
industry for many vears, assumed con 
trol on November 1 and has made ar 
rangements to operate under the name 
Hereules Body Co 
tions for the present in the same location 
at the West Franklin Street, Evansville. 
Ind plant. where the body operations 


have been carried on for the past few 


continuing opera 


vears. 

The line of Hercules truck bodies in 
cludes about fifty standard models for 
various makes of trucks. as well as =p 
cial bodies built for truek manufactur 
ers. The standard bodies are sold na 
tionally through distributors located in 
all parts of the country 


D Appointments 


R. H. Schmidt. General Sales Man 
ager of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co 
Clintonville, Wis., has announced the 
appointment of H. M. Daniels as Super 
visor of the new consolidated Eastern 
Sales Division, and A. F. Waterland as 
Manager of the new established Phila 
delphia Branch. 

Daniels has been Manager of the Ne Ww 
York Branch for over 
Prior to that he was foreign sales rep 
resentative in China, Java and the Far 
East. Daniel celebrated the acceptance 
of his new post with the closing of an 
order from New York City for twelve 
hook and ladder trucks and twenty 6-ton 
capacity combination wrecking and snow 
removal trucks. 

Waterland has had over ten years sue 
cessful experience in the foreign and do- 
mestic sales of FWD trucks. For eight 
years he was foreign sales representative 
in Mexico, Central American countries 
and England. 


twelve vears 
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INSIST ON GOOD 


STREET-LIGHTING GLASSWARE 


CORRECT PACKING 
OF GLASSWARE CUTS 
STREET-LIGHTING COSTS 


/—ss_D HE CARTONS that carry your street-lighting globes are a very important item 
( to consider. Good packing means little breakage—little breakage means 


lower costs. Where street lighting is serviced by trucks, where glassware is 


stored in warehouses, this prevention of breakage represents a very real saving. 


All Gleason-Tiebout glassware is carefully packed. The cartons are of 
strong, double-faced cardboard. Each globe in the carton is so packed 
that it will be independently protected from breakage. A little thing, 
perhaps —this packing—but one of many little things that make 
Gleason-Tiebout glassware and service so important to those who are 


interested in holding down street-lighting costs. 


Gleason-Tiebout glassware is made to meet the exacting specifications 


of General Electric engineers. These engineers will be glad to assist 


A fuc-eipental tiadiiauial you in planning installations that will meet every requirement. 


glob» — Gleason-Tiebout No. 
116 light-alabaster rippled BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 
99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. wee 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crry? 
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INSERTING AN INSPECTION CER- 

TIFICATE IN A FRIEDLI-FERAGEN 

RECORDING DECELEROMETER AT 

TACHED TO THE RUNNING BOARD 
OF A MOTOR VEHICLE 


A Portable Brake Tester 


Defective brakes are the cause of 
countless minor and many major acci- 
dents. Testing of brakes by cities and 
states is becoming more frequent. A new 
product, the Friedli-Feragen recording 
decelerometer, has been announced by 
the Bendix Products Corporation, South 
Bend. Ind. This new decelerometer 
stamps a permanent record in duplicate 
on a card and is portable, so that it may 
be easily moved from one car to an- 
other. Another feature is its ability to 
record a “20-mile an hour stop” ac- 
curately, although the car may actually 
be traveling slower or faster than that 
speed. 

The device is small, being 6 x 4 x 7 
inches, and it weighs exactly 14 pounds. 
Its action is automatic, and two readings 
are made of every stop, one recorded on 
a certificate and the other on the scale 
that is on top of the instrument. 

In operation the instrument is clamped 
to the left-hand running-board of the car 
being tested. The certificate is inserted 
in the slot, the car is started and the 
stop is made. The car may be driven at 
any speed from 5 to 20 miles per hour. 
The stop should be made with the foot 
brake only, and as swiftly as possible. 
The pointer and certificate in duplicate 
record the stopping distance exactly as 
if the car had been traveling at 20 miles 
per hour. The record of the stop is 
stamped on the duplicate certificate in 
such a manner that it cannot be erased 
or defaced. The same test can be made 
in bad weather by placing the instrument 
on the floor of the car and having it held 
securely during the test. The test may 
be made indoors also if 25 or 30 feet of 
space is available. The brake inspec- 
tion certificate is printed in duplicate. 
It makes recordings for both two- and 
four-wheel brake cars. 


Dump Body Manufacturer 
Changes Corporate Name 


The Marion Steel Body Co., Marion, 
Ohio, manufacturers of steel dump, gar- 
bage collection and commercial bodies 
for motor trucks and crawler tracks, has 
announced the change of its corporate 
name to The Marion Metal Products Co. 
The offices and management remain the 
same, the change being made solely to 
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identify the firm more closely with the 
different products now manufactured. 


Water Meters and Pumps 
Sold on Term-Payment 


Plan 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor 
poration, Harrison, N. J.. has issued a 
folder describing its new Term-Payment 
Purchase Plan, by which the products of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, and its subsidiaries, the Worth 
ington Co., Inec., Carbondale Machine 
Corporation, and Worthington - Gamon 
Meter Co.. may be sold to purchasers 
with satisfactory credit-standing by tak 
ing advantage of the liberal provisions 
of the National Housing Act recently 
amended for industry and extended to 
April 1, 1936. This covers purchases up 
to $50,000 repayment over a period of 
ten years and low interest rates. 

Any property owner, individual, part- 
nership, or corporation with a regular 
income from salary, commissions, busi- 
ness or other assured source, may apply 
for loans up to $50,000 for improvements 
on any one property, and the lending in- 
stitution must be satisfied that the in- 
dividual, partnership, or corporation is 
a reasonable credit risk and in a posi 
tion to amortize the loan. 


A Horizontal Boring Unit 
Installs Pipe Under Roads 


A horizontal earth boring machine has 
been developed by the Young Engine 
Corporation, of Canton, Ohio, for instal- 
ling casings of 4- to 36-inch diameter for 
pipe lines, sewers, conduits, etc., under 
highways, railroads and embankments. 
without tunneling or tearing up the road 


1935 


bed. In operation, the boring machine 
is placed in the ditch and braced. It is 
driven by a gasoline power unit, which is 
set up on one side of the ditch, power 
being transmitted through a flexible shaft 
and chain to the worm-shaft of the boring 
machine. 

On the front end of the pipe or casing 
being installed is a hard-faced hollow 
cutter head. The casing is flanged to 
the hollow driving spindle, which is ro- 
tated and is forced by the lever jacks. 
The cuttings are removed by a spoon on 
a 1'4-inch pipe. or are washed out by 
water when obtainable. 

After the casing has entered the em 
bankment about 6 feet, or when the ro 
tating hollow spindle has advanced its 
full length, the flange of the driving head 
is unbolted from the casing, and an 8 
inch x 5)o-foot extension joint with 
flanged ends is inserted between the cas 
ing and the driving head of the boring 
machine. This cycle of operations is re 
peated until the casing has advanced 20 
feet or more, depending on the length of 
the casings. All the 8-inch x 514-foot 
flanged extension joints are then removed 
and another length of casing is welded 
or screwed onto the preceding joint. 
These operations are continued until the 
full length of casing is installed. 


For the Annual Index to 
subjects and places cov- 
ered in The American City 
during 1935, see the last 


eight pages of this issue. 


THE YOUNG HORIZONTAL 


BORING MACHINE FOR 


INSTALLING WATER SERVICES AND PIPES UNDER 
EMBANKMENTS 
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The public 


GOOD’ STREET- LIGHTING 


Tur tremendous losses in 
life and property suffered from 


traffic accidents, crime and fire are 
arousing the public. They are 


demanding effective, modernized 


protection.. .electrical 


protection. Good street 


lighting, for example. It 


combats crime...acci- 


‘EFFICIENT TRAFFIC CONTROL 


dents. Boosts business... 


Reliable and adequate fire alarm equipment... Police 
radio to speed up the long arm of the law... Efficient 
traffic control to reduce costly and dangerous traffic i a \ J a 
tribated ond 


congestion ... The logical source for this equipment 


is Graybar. Graybar offers not only a complete line of 


equipment, but also expert and experienced advice on OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES i 

how to use it most effectively. Write for information. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N.Y. f 
Mention Tux American City—it helps. 


Sry 
os RELIABLE FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
g 
POLICE RADIO 
| 


Vice-President of 
Bartlett & Snow Dies 


Irwin Sheldon Osborn, Vice-President 
of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. and nationally known as an 
authority on problems of municipal 
waste disposal, died on November 2. He 
joined the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. in 
1922 after having designed disposal sys- 
tems in Columbus, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and Toronto as a con- 
sulting engineer on waste collection and 
disposal problems. After his connection 
with the company, he superintended the 
construction of incinerator plants in 
Cleveland, Columbus, Montreal, New 
York, New Orleans, and Birmingham. 


Rockwell Completes Coast- 


to-Coast Tour 

Colonel Willard F. Rockwell, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co.. the Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., of 
Oakland, Calif., and the Timken Com- 
panies, of Detroit, recently completed a 
trip from coast to coast, visiting the va- 
rious plants operating under his diree- 
tion. His optimism over present busi- 
nes conditions is shown by the fact that 
expenditures in the various plants which 
he heads have been authorized to the ex- 
tent of over a million dollars. The rap- 
idly expanding export business of these 
several companies has necessitated 
Colonel Rockwell's visit to South and 
Central America at this time. 


Mickle Directs State 
Traffic Survey 


D. Grant Mickle, head of the Trafhe - 


Department of the engineering consult- 
ing firm of Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has recently been retained 
by the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment to direct a state-wide survey of 
traffic volume, truck weights and sizes, 
and general road use, on the state and 
county highway system. Mr. Mickle will 
also direct an accident survey in De- 
troit, this being a cooperative project be- 
tween the Detroit Police Department and 
the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment. 


A Reflecting Emergency 
Road Signal 


A portable emergency road signal for 
the protection of stalled motor vehicles 
on highways has been announced by the 
Traffic Equipment Corporation, 557 West 
12nd Street, New York. The “Road- 
flector” is an inverted triangle with bril- 
liant red reflectors visible more than 500 
feet when illuminated by auto head- 
lights. These reflector signals do not re- 
quire the use of matches, batteries or 
kerosene. They function instantly and 
positively in any emergency. Each weighs 
2 pounds and folds into a space 10 x 10 
inches. The laws of many states require 
trucks and commercial vehicles to carry 
emergency signals to be placed at the 
rear, front and side of such vehicles when 
stalled during darkness. 
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Hubert Smith, Simplex 
Sales Manager, Killed 
in Auto Accident 


Hubert B. Smith, Sales Manager of 
the Simplex Valve & Meter Co., Philadel! 
phia, Pa., and well known among wate: 
works men, was injured, and died short 
ly afterwards, in an automobile accident 
on Sunday, November 10, 1935. Mr. 
Smith was born in October, 1898. He 
was graduated from Northeast High 
School in Philadelphia. and from Le- 
high University in 1922. In February, 
1923, he became associated with the Sim- 
plex Valve & Meter Co.. acting as As 
sistant Engineer in Charge of Inspection 
and Advertising. In 1925, he became a 
member of the Sales Department and in 
March, 1929, was made Sales Manager. 

He was a member of St. David's Golf 
Club, Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity. 
Northeastern Section Water Works As 
sociation, American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, and the Pennsylvania Water 
Works Operators’ Association. He leaves 
a widow, Alta K. Smith. a son. Hubert 
B., Jr., six years of age, and a daughter. 
Nancy. ten years of age. 


Foulds Made Vice-President 


in Charge of Permutit Sales 


The Permutit Co., of New York. has 
elected Henry W. Foulds, as Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales, to correlate and 
direct all sales, promotion and advertis 
ing. Assisting Mr. Foulds will be L. S. 
Ferguson, Manager of Industrial Sales: 
O. P. Harris, Manager of Domestic Sales: 
and H. H. Wilkinson, Advertising Man 
ager. The increase in personnel is due to 
the rapid increase in sales of this com- 
pany ’s water-softening equipment. 
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Shifts of Byers 
Personnel 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. has 
announced the transfer of R. H. Gardner, 
formerly Division Manager of the Wash 
ington office. to Pittsburgh, as Manager 
of Steel Pipe Sales. Simultaneously, E. 
L. MacWhorter, formerly Manager of the 
company’s Philadelphia Division, moves 
to the Munsey Building in Washington, 
where he will head the combined activi 
ties of both divisions now known as the 
Washington Division. District represen 
tatives will be maintained, as in the past, 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia, the latter 
address now being 1212) Commercial 
Trust Building. 


City of Creede 
Installs Diesel 


A Cummins KO 6-cylinder diesel en 
vine is being installed at the city of 
Creede, Colo. This is a small municipal 
ity that formerly generated its own powet 
with a water-wheel. As the population 
grew, there was an increased shortage 
of electric current. 

Creede was also faced with a shortage 
of water for its generating plant, so they 
called for proposals for a diesel plant. 
The Acason-Miller Diesel Sales Co., Den 
ver, Colo., distributors for Cummins en 
gines, made by Cummins Engine Co. 
Columbus, Ind.. obtained the order Phe 
engine is a 6%, x 9-inch unit developing 
155 hp at 600 rpm. It is of the four 
cycle type. using the Cummins low-pres 
sure fuel injection system. It will drive 
a 75-kw, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2.300-volt: gen 
erator. All the switchboard equipment 


is manufactured by the General Electric 


Co. Revenue bonds were issued to cover 
the payment for the plant. 


THE 10,000ThH CATERPILLAR DIESEL COMING OFF THE TRACTOR 
ASSEMBLY LINE 


In four years the Caterpiliar Tractor 
diesel tractor, has established a new 
tion. President B. C. 
are: M. 


Heacock is shown in the operator's seat 
J. Gregory; Factory Manager in charge of the foundry; G. M. Walker, 


Co., first American manufacturer of a 
all-time record for diesel engine produc- 
Left to right 


Advertising Manager; T. J. Connor, Vice-President in Charge of Manufacture, 
shaking hands with H. P. Mee, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, and H. 8 


Eberhard, ¢ 


lief Enginet r 
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‘  Whiteway system or modernizing your present installas 
you will find everything you Hie 
of cast iron, pressed steel, concrete and wood 
ards, a large variety of Luminaires, mounting Brackets, 
; Transformers and all other Accessories required by the job, 
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| UTH MILWAUKEE, WIS C O S. A. 


A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Sodium Lights in Latham Cirele, N. Y.. 
Turned On and Off by Daylight 


By DUDLEY M. DIGGS 


Special Representative, Illuminating Laboratory and Lighting Sales, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


HE intersection of two main high- 
T ways—heavy, fast travel in all di 

rections day and_ night.—possible 
“death at the crossroads,” especially in 
the dark. This was the traffic situation 
where the Schenectady-Troy and Albany- 
Saratoga arteries cross in thickly popu- 
lated eastern New York—until the State 
Department of Public Works changed 


the picture with a traffic cirele and a 
flood of light. 

Imagine yourself approaching Latham’s 
Corners at night. You are late for an 
important engagement and are “stepping 
on it” So are fifty 
other motorists who are just then con- 
verging at the crossroads from four differ 
ent directions. But there's no stop-and 


you're in a hurry. 


Y. 


vo —no sudden pull-up-——above all, no 
fatal disregard by the fellow 
glimpsed the situation too late. 
hundreds of feet the 


you enter an area of golden-orange light. 


who 
Instead. 
from intersection, 
That is attention-arresting in itself, and 
it also illuminates a roadside warning of 
the trath« The 
fifty drivers are having the same 


“approaching circle” 


other 


“IMAGINE YOURSELF APPROACHING LATHAM’S CORNERS AT NIGHT” 
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Citizens are 
Demanding 
Sater Streets 


Street Lighting Should Be an Important Part of 
Your Safety Program 


_ neglect street lighting in your safety program—poor 
street lighting is directly responsible for one quarter of all 


traffic accidents. In one city of more than a million population, a 
35-per-cent cut in street lighting killed 73* additional persons in 
one year. In another, of half a million population, a 39-per-cent 
cut in lighting is killing 36* additional persons annually. A city of 
60,000 increased its street-lighting budget 13 per cent, and has cut 


down serious night accidents 39* per cent. 


A low automobile-accident record in your city is one of the 
clearest indications of the progressiveness of your administration. 
By promoting safety, by enlisting newspaper co-operation, you can 
turn this into a telling recommendation of the good work you are 
doing. Don’t neglect street lighting. General Electric, Dept. 
®N-201, Schenectady, New York. 

"Records on which these statements are based will gladly be sent upon request 
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THE 
experience—-they, too. are feeling for 
the brake pedal. 

Then, at safe 
the road and trafh 
ible as by day, you swing right and into 


spe t d. 


with every part o! 


ahead as clearly Vis 


is drenched with the 
The re 


you can't even see the light sources-—but 


a great circle that 
same golden-orange. is no glare, 
you fairly swim in the glow along with 


the others. You are losing no time: vast 


ly more important. you—and the fifty 
others—are safe. As you emerge from 
the circle, you realize that one more 


potential deathtrap has been abolished by 
the state. 
Let's 


element 


first 
is familiar to 


analyze the picture, The 

the trafhe circle 
The other element 
gives distinction to the set-up and safety 
at night 
lighting lamps. 


most drivers. which 
consists of 31 sodium highway- 
Twelve outline the ¢ re'e. 
Thes: 


and 


and 19 are on the approaches. 


lamps. 25 feet above the concret 
from the road edg 


illumination. \s 


several feet “in” 
are only 80 feet apart. wives a 
uniform, continuous 
has been said, the light source is shielded 
from the eyes of the driver. 

By day, the installation has characte: 


and decorative value. Ornamental steel 


AMERICAN 


CITY fo 


DECEMBER. 


irms extend from decorative steel stand 
ards. The luminaires are made of Alzak 
high-efhiciency. special-process alum 
inum reflector. The sodium lamps. of the 


long, tubular type, are mounted hori 


zontally within the luminaire. 


The complete installation, designed 
and engineered by General Electrie Co 
will be paid for out of Federal funds 
allotted by the Bureau of Roads to Ne 

York State for 


poses, 


road-construction 


New Type of Illumination 


Enhances Park Beauty 
NHANCING. the 


the city 


beauty of 
park at Wash... 
mushroom luminaires lighting the flower- 
heds and 


natural 


Ritzville. 


night 
have attracted compliments from every 


surrounding grounds at 


visitor. Instead of illuminating the at 
light is reflected 
down, bringing out the unusual beauty of 


mosphere above, the 


the park. by the special arrangement of 
beds. 


heavily set 


the flower 


park is 


the units near 

The 
shade trees which in summer add a spe 
cial 


quite with 


feature of attractiveness when the 


lights are on. giving the effect of a thiek 


1935 
ly owe oded sectior SiN ce 
equipped with L50-watt lamps. at placed 
te accentuate unusual features of the 
park They not only light the grounds 


without glare but add local spots of color 


through translucent inverted cone reflee 


tors The reflectors are mounted on 
aluminum standards 45 inches above the 
ground. The units were built by West 


inghouse and installed by the Washingtor 
Water Power Co 


“Admiral’s helmets” 


Hold Highway 


Lighting Onto the Pavement 


exceptionally effective installation 
of incandescent highway lighting 
was initiated by Lieutenant Governor H. 
G. Mosier of Ohio on the night of Oc- 


tober 21. Fifteen miles southwest of 
Cleveland, just west of Chagrin Falls. 


Ohio, on a 144-mile stretch of winding 
concrete on heavily traveled Route 422. 
are 39 luminaries shaped like an ad- 
miral’s hat, mounted 25 feet high, spaced 
125 feet apart, and extending 5 feet out 
over the pavement. 

Each unit contains a 400-candlepower 


lamp shaded by a_ reflector of Alzak 


MODEL INCANDESCENT LIGHTING ON ROUTE 422 


awuminum. a metal which has the high 
est reflectivity of any 
silver and, unlike silver, is not tarnished 
These 
dinated to permit light from each to eriss 
lights 
inte the 


except polishe | 


by weather. luminaires are 


Coor 


cross and overlap with the from 


its neighbors. without shining 


eyes of a motorist proceeding in any di 
rection, 

This Chagrin installation uses in 
candescent lamps. Phe big idea is 
that this system introduces a new 


which twice as much of 


light on the 


technique puts 


the available highway and 


ILLUMINATION IS EQUALLY 
EFFECTIVE ON SNOW, AND GIVES 
YEAR-AROUND INTEREST IN) THE 
PARK 
increases the visihilty three or tout 


backs up 
that safe 


highways at night depends not merely on 


times. It results of recent 


studies which show 


seeing on 


the amount of light. but to a great ex 


tent on the direction at which it strikes 
the read. It is the light which angles 
teward the approaching motorist that 
makes the read ahead most visible 
Proper application of the new lighting 


technique will greatly multiply the seeing 
value of available illumination 
system of safety lighting, in 


Electric Co. in 


The hew 
-talled by the 
cooperation with the Ohio Department of 


Kirk M 


General 


Highways. was designed by 


Reid and U J 


Channon 


NEAR CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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H LV ANA’S Sevilla Biltmore the most cele 


rated tel in the West Indies—is open agar 

Alu i favorite hostelry of distinguished travel 
rs, the Sevilla-Biltmore is gayer and more charm- 
gy thi ear than ever before . . . with its 


mart, new decorations throughout, improvements 
in modern comforts and structural changes Per 
haps remember the former Sevilla bar \nd 
the fam ul Pati , where vathered the travel wise 
trov all parts of the world These features have 
been expanded into even more ample luxuries 
Once more Havana's brilliant social life is dor 
nated by Sevilla-Biltmore 

Under if new policy and regime with the 
renowned host, Achille Borgo, a managing 
director) the hotel will remain open throughout 
the year While cuisine and appointments are 
lominantly French, the Sevilla-Biltmore is hos 
pitably American in its comforts, conveniences 
and VC cocktail (ft course the courteous 
taff speaks E.nglisl \n innovation in service 1s 


i special department to handle all 


technical an 
travel details for its guests—such as attending t 
ugeage and customs inspections, entry of personal 
cars, arrangements of parties beyond the hotel, 
tours of the island and any other personal service 
desired. 

It’ till the famous Sevilla-Biltmore—tallest 
building on the Prado, in the heart of Havana's 


beautiful downtown area—but it has many new 


attraction t er ince it Id charm With the 


Sevilla-Biltmore’ reopening, Cuba is again rea 
Cub 

ACHILLE BOKGO 

Managing Director 

Constantino Lopez 


issistant Manager 


For information, rates, reservations, inquire of any 
travel agent . or address Sevilla-Biltmore 
Hotel, Havana, Cuba. Cable address: "Sevilla." 


THE SHADOW 


OF RADIO CITY 


ROOM $2.50 UP BATH 
RESTAURANT 
LUNCHEON 50c 
DINNER $1.00 
COCKTAIL BAR 


"ROUND 


Do You 


Want the 
Names 


and addresses of reliable manufac- 


turers of any kind of machinery 
or material for use in connection 


with municipal improvement work 


of any kind? If so, please advice 
us as to your wants, and we will 
arrange to have any desired ca- 
talogs or prices forwarded to you 
promptly. 

This is a service which we render 
without charge to all readers of 
THE AMERICAN CITY or 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX. 
and we hope you will take fre- 


quent advantage of it. 


THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Do you mention Tae Amertcan City? Please do. 


LCUBA Ce 
59 WEST 464 STREET 
NEW YORK N.Y. 
RW.BERGMANN, MGR. 
| 
HAW AN A 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


AMERIC A’S 


. Socially comfortable, if you 
know what I mean... a lot of our 
own crowd . . . and the bunch we 
barged around with on the Riviera. 
They're all here at the Roney Plaza, 
for if you really go in for Miami Beach 
resort life in the finer sense, you spend 


most of your time here anyway. 


“The Beach and Cabana Club are 
gorgeous. Our suite overlooks the 
ocean, the service is smartly continentc! 
and I guessed the chef's name after our 


first dinner. 


“Promised to golf at two with John, 
then to dance in the Palm Gardens at 
five. so more of this later. Hurry down 

you're missing the best winter 


er 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS ADDRESS 


EDWARD B. JOUFFRET, MANAGING DIRECTOR, RONEY PLAZA, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA MIAMI BEACH 
or New York office, 521 Fifth Avenue, Suite 2421; Chicago office, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1015 a 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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The American City 
Professional Service 
Directory 


Burpick & Howson 
John W Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donaid H. Max Louis R Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water Purification Drainage 

Flood Relief Apprawals 
Sewerage Power Generation 
CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Waterweeds Removed 


easily and effectively from any 
lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 
for Water Supply, Parks, ete. 
Write for particulars 
ASCHERT BROS. 
Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orricy anv 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Fnaineers 

William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 

Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 

Supply and Purification, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 

Laboratory. 


Flower Bidg., Watertown, N. Y. 


AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
Alexander Building, San Franci, o 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N.Y 
11 Park Place New York City 
Water Supply Publie Utility and In- 
Sewerage dustrial valuations 


Sewage Disposai and Rates 


Chester, Laboon, Campbell, 
Davis & Bankson 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Treatment, 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Gar- 
bage and Waste Disposal, Valu- 
ations and Operation 

717 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
—Inspections — Reports—Specifica- 
tions—Pbysical and ChemicalTests 
—Design and Control of Asphalt 
and Concrete Mixtures. 

822 E. 42nd St. 321 Daniel Bldg. 
Chicago, Jackson, Miss. 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipalities 
and public groups in utility valu- 
ations, rates, franchises, account- 

ing, and surveys 
JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 
860 Broadway New York City 


Barstow & LeFeber, Inc. 
Sanitary Engineers 

E.D. Barstow Alfred LeFeber 

Specializing in Water Supply, 

Sewerage and Drainage Works 
Sanitary Laboratory 

31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio 


Chicago Testing Laboratory 
Incorporated 
affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Inc. 
Hugh W. Skidmore Gene Abson 
MATERIALS — PROCESSES 


STRUCTURES 
Consultation, Inspection, Testing, 
Design, Kesearch, Investigation 


636 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


Civil, Hydraulic and 
Sanitary Engineers 


W. E. Fuller ( M. Everett 
WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 
22 E. 40th st New York 


Toledo Testing Laboratory 
Inspecting & Testing Engineers 


Engineering Ma- 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Bewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Pavements and uppl Water Purificati Elec- 

— ‘ RSpections 688 uations, Special Investigations Reports, Appraisals Designs Sewage Treatment, Sewers, aterm, 

and Reports. Specifications Water Drainage, 

§ vinwood Ave Toledo, Ohio 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. pe posal, 
ace ew Yo 


FULLER 3 McCLINTOCK 
Engineers 

F.G. Cunningham W. Donaldson 

C. A. Emerson, Jr. wm y- Whitlock 

Elmer G. Manahan UH. K. Gatley 


MUNICIPAL INCINBRATORS 
and PLANTS 
Tue Amster-Morton Co. 


Industrial 
Engineers and Contractors 


Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. N. BROWN, INC. 


Specialists 
Cities Surveys 
Topographic Surveys 
Aerial Photographic Surveys 
631 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 


Municipal Development Engineers 
CiTY PLANNING 


Munietpal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions, Houmng 
Wrigley 400 Michigan” Ave. 
HICAG 


GANNETT, EASTMAN AND 
Inc. 


And Other Water Works Design and 


and 


Harrisburg. Pa. New York, N. Y. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Planta, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Lightis Ap 

Rate Investigatior 


FAY, SPOFFORD and 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development — Bridges — Water 
Sewerage — Fire 


Gascoigne, George B. 


Consulting Engineer 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 


Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd Supply — Drainage — ; i 
3 , y vings Ban g- ‘ool Street Boston Cleveland, Leader Bullding 
Air Maps P Aerial Surveys in Three Dimensions for Air Maps 
le to le to 10c GREELEY & HANSEN 
ors o 
per Acre Federal—State—County—City Depts.—Large Corporations per Acre 
| 
isais, Water Supply, Sewerage Water 
ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION Puridention, Sewage ‘Trentment, Refuse 
LANSING Air Mapping Since 1922 MICHIGAN Dw 


Send for Booklet—*Air Maps and How to Use Them”—Submit Projects for Prices 


Chieago, Ii. 6 N. Michigan Avenue 


Investigations 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manchester, Conn 


APPRAISALS—GENERAL 
and Reports 


East Haven, Conn. 


Revaluations in progress: 


on Assessment 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 


South Orange, 


REVALUATIONS 


Procedure 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 


N. J. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments, 
Valuations and Reports. 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
112 East 19th Street ’ aw York City 


Water Waste Surveys 


§2 Church 


Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Distribution Studies 
New York 


HINE, GOLDTHWAITE 
& MYLOTT 
Engineers and Accountants 
Public Utilities 
7 Dey Street New York 


| 
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CHARLES C. HOPKINS 


Consulting Engineer 
349 Cutler Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Wetw. supply and purification. Sewer- 
age, Wastes dispreal. Municipal Engin- 
eering, Expert testimony and appraisals, 
Plans, Estimates, supervision. 


BARRY MULLIGAN 
Traffic Safety Consultant 


3409 Newark St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Arthur L. Mullergren 


Consulting Engineers 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
202 Fairfax Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERINGCO. 
Philadelphia 


Consulting Engineers 


Municipal Improvements 
Water, Gas and Electric Plante 
Valuations and Appraisals 


R. HUSSELMAN 


CONSULTING ENGIPEER AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSULTANT 
Design and Construction 
Valuations and Expert Testimany 
Rate [ovestigations and Reports 


310 Hippodrome Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT 
AND RESEARCH COMPANY 


Complete services covering all 
municipal problems. 
Specialists in Property Revalua- 
tions to Equalize the Tax 
Burden. 


49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MALCOLM PIRNIE 
Engineer 
Water Supply Treatment, Sewerage, 
Reports, Plans, Estimates, 
Supervision and Operetion, 
Valuation and Rates. 


25 W. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 


Incorporated 
Chemical and Highway Engineers 
Analyses and leste of Asphalt Paving 
Materials, Bitumens, Road Oils, Cement 
and Concrete. Specifications and Plans 
Drafted. Investigations, Reports and 
Inspection Service. Core Borings 


254 W. 3ist St., New York City 


JENSEN, BOWEN and 
FARRELL 
Engineers 


Appraisals, Rate Investigations, 
Traffic & Transportation Problems 


Ann Arbor Michigan 


E. A. MUNYAN 
Consulting Engineer 


Water, Gas, Electric, Sewage 
Design—0Operation— Valuations— 
Surveys— Reports 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ALEXANDER POTTER, C.E. 


Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer 


60 Church 8t., New York 
(Hudson Terminal) 


Tel.: CO 7-3195 


Utilities Engineering Co., Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Light and Power De 
velopments—Steam, Diesel, Hydro 
Appraisals — Reports Designs — 
Testimony 


Albany New York 


LOUIS T. KLAUDER 


Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Power—Light—Heat 
Appraisals—Reports—Construc- 

tion—Operation 
ELPHIA — TRENTON 
JAMESTOWN, W. Y. 


NUSSBAUMER & CLARKE, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Supply 
Water Purification 
Sewerage 
Sewage Disposal 
City Planning 
$33 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLYDE POTTS 


80 Church St. New York 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 


Sewerage ana Sewage Disposal Works: 
Hydraulics, Water Works, Filtration: 
Reports, Plans and Estimates. 


Weston & Sampson 


Consulting Engineers 


Hydraulic and Public Health En 
gineering - Engineering and 
Laboratory Investigations 
Supervision of Purification Plants 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass 


MORRIS KNOWLES, Inc. 


Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Valuations, Laburatory, City Plan- 
ning. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Inspection Service 


Chemical and Physical Testing of Paving 
and Buildi Metals, Fuel, 


2215 Ingersoll Ave. Des ; lowa 


RUSSELL and AXON 
Consulting Engineers 
Geo. S. Russell John ©. Pritchard 
BD. T. Jones Joe Williamson, Jr. 
Bewerage — Sewage Disposal — 
Water Supply—Water Purification 
—Power Plants—Appraisals—Rate 
Investigations — Reports — Plans 
Specifications 
4908 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 


Wiedman & Singleton, Inc. 
(Successor to Paul H. Norcross 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewers, Sewage Disposals 
Appraisals, Valuations, Reports 


Candler Bidg. Atlanta, Ga 


PETER F. LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 


Engineering and Bconomic 
Surveys, Analyses and Keports 
on Municipal Utility Problems 


541 Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, 
Refuse and Industrial 
Waste Problems, 
Valuations, Laboratory 


Statler Bldg. Boston 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Consulting Engineer 
Mem. Am. Soc. C. B. 

Utility Rate Valuations and 
Analyses, Statistical and Account- 
ing Surveys, Expert Testimony. 

643 Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D. 


MARK WOLFF, C.P.A. 
Public Utility Consultant 


Companies Services 
¥lectric Investigations 
Gas Rate Studies 
Telephone Valuations 
Traction Reports 

Water Expert Testimony 


261 Broadway, New York 
11 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl) 


CHAS. F. MEBUS 
M. Am. Soc. C. E 
Municipal Engineering, Sewerage, Drain- 
Treatment, Water Sunply, 
‘own Planning, Street Paving and Valua- 
tion. Supervision of Construction. 
112 So. Easton Road Glenside, Pa- 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


courteous service and delicious food at reason- 
able prices. Six hundred large, comfortable out- 
side rooms each with private bath and circulating 
ice water. Exceptional facilities for conventions 
Personalized management. 


RATES BEGIN AT $2.50 


THE CARTER HOTEL 


IN THE HEART OF CLEVELAND 
EAST NINTH 


WIL 


1IN CLEVELAND 


When next you visit Cleveland come to the New 
Carter Hotel. A warm welcome awaiis you..prompt, 


and sales meetings. 


T EF Maonoge 


During December we hope you will rer 


In the very heart of Times 
Square—close to “Radio 
City.” 


24 floors . . 706 
charmingly furnished rooms 
(high above the street— 
your assurance of sound 
sleep all night long ) 


Daily rates begin as low as 
$2.50 single, $3.50 double. 


Keep ycur Business Ap- 
pointments and Social En- 
gagements In the Beautifu 


GEORGIAN ROOM 
DINE - DANCE to melo- 
dies by LARRI. Varied 
entertainment nightly. 


For exvertly prevared Cock- 
talle—the Intimate SILVER 
LINIAG LOUNGE. 


ber to mention THe American ( 
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New York City ] 
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oe wee 45th Street, just West of Times Square, W. Stiles Koones, Manager 
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The 


American 


City 


New equipment operates with greater efficiency and economy 
than obsolete equipment, saving as much as 30 per cent in opera- 
tion and maintenance, thus making it possible to save the cost of 
the new unit in a short time. The companies listed below, whose 
advertising you will find in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
CITY, will be glad to cooperate with you in modernizing meth- 


ods, materials and machinery. 


*Abrams Aerial Survey Corp 


*\ ( ‘ Nife. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 

\re | ‘ 

\ 


Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
Bendix Products Corp 

Buffalo Meter Co 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co 


*Calcium Chloride Assn 


Carter Hotel 


10S 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., The. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Champion Corp 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Cleminshaw Co., The J. M 
Cochrane Corp 

*Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., The 
Cole Nursery Co 

*Columbia Alkali Corp., The 
Consulting Engineers 


Crane Company. 


*Dow Chemical Co., The 
Dual Parking Meter Co 


*Eddy Valve Co...... 


Engineers, Consulting 


*Expanding Sewer Machine Co.. 


*Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 


Farnan Brass Works Co., The... 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Ford Meter Box Co... 
Ford Motor Co... 


10S, 
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Index of Advertisers 


*Gamewell Co., The 16 
*(seneral Electric Co 104 
*Gleason-Tiebout Glass (¢ 98 
*(johi Culvert Mfrs., Inc 36 
*Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. 80 
Goods Roads Machy. Corp OO 
*Gravbar Electric Co 100 
*Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 76 
32 
Hewett System, Wm.S..... 80 
94 
*Holophane Co., Inc...... 96 
Hydraulic Development Corp 32 
*Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., The ee 
Koehring Co., The... .. 94 
Laboratories, Testing 108, 109 
Layne & Bowler, Inc............. 6 
Line Material Co..... 102 
Lock-Joint Pipe Co..... 
*Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co........ 28 
Lynchburg Foundry Co... 78 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 82 
Manistee Iron Works Co.... 30 
*Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) . 14 
*Michigan Alkali Co....... 92 
*Mine Safety Appliances Co.. . 
National Paving Brick Ass'n... .. . 86 
*National Water Main Cleaning Co.. 32 
Meter Co............... 8 
Outdoor Lighting Section.......... 103 


*Penna. Salt Mfg. Co S4 
*Permutit Company, The 80 
Piccadilly Hotel. 109 
*Pitometer Co., The..... 108 
*Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co _— 
*Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. } 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 109 
Pollard Co., Inc., Joseph G.. . 
Pomona Pump Co....... 31 
President Hotel : 26 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works... axl 26 
*RCA Mfg. Co., Inc .... ade 74 
Rensselaer Valve Co.... 
Roney Plaza Hotel 107 
Ross Valve Mfg. Co., Inc.. o. 


Sanitary Engineers 108, 109 


Seagrave Corp., The 12 
Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel 106 
*Simplex Valve & Meter Co........ 26 
*Smith Mfg. Co., The A. P.... 
*Solvay Sales Corp..... 92 
Sterling %8 
*Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., The.. 96 
*Streamline Pipe & Fittings Co...... 27 


*Texas Company.........Second Cover 
*Thomson Meter Corp. ........... 38 
*Turbine Sewer Machine Co........ 82 


*U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co...Third Cover 


Universal Concrete Pipe Co........ 94 
*Wallace & Tiernan Co......Back Cover 
Webster Hotel. . 24 
Wentworth Hotel 106 
Wood Industries, Inc., Gar........ 31 


_ The 
Municipal 
Index 


issue of 
above, conver 


MUNICY 


* In addition to th- advertisements which will be found in this 
* aERICAN CITY on the pages as indicated 
4 catalogs of those marked * will be found in 


THE MUN’ .°AL INDEX, the big reference volume for city, 
townandcc y officials published by THE AMERICAN CITY, 
470 Fourtk 4-2, New York. If you do not have a copy of THE 


AL INDEX, please write to the publishers. 


The 
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ecent installation 

fSuper-de Lavaud @ 

ipe at Pensauken, 
New Jersey 


270-vear-old main in France 
JY still transports water—a 500- 
year-old temple roof in China still 
sheds rain — both are cast iron. 
he passing centuries which have 
proved cast iron’s effective resis- 
tance to rust have also witnessed 
creat advances in the manufacture 
“ cast iron pipe. The Super-de 
Lavaud Process, developed and 
patented by this Company, is the 
first commercially practicable 


method of producing unchilled 
gray iron castings in a metal mold. 
Super-de Lavaud Pipe with doub- 
led impact strength, cast without 
chillin a metal mold, was publicly 
announced in February 1934. In 
December 1935, with nearly 9 
million feet installed, evidence is 
overwhelming to the effect that 
Super-de Lavaud is a stronger, 
tougher, more ductile pipe. Ask 
for descriptive literature. 


Centrifugally cast in a, 


metal mold without 


chill 


— 
4 
| uf 
US. SUPER- PIPE 
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¢ FAMOUS VICTIMS OF WATER-BORNE 


DISEASES . 


LOST TO A GREAT CAUSE... 
LOUIS IX, Crusader 


HEN Louis IX-—King of France-—sailed on his Second 

Crusade, no one had even dreamed of CHLORINATION, the 
universal protection of drinking water. Had it then been known 
perhaps his army would have reached the Holy Land,— instead 
of experiencing that sorry plight at Tunis sixty days later when 
more than half were dead and dying from sickness and Louis himself 
succumbed to dysentery a water-borne disease. 


Since its very inception, the cost of chlorination has been 
within the reach of all--less than a penny per person per year, — 
and with modern W&T Visible Vacuum Chlorinators complete 
dependability, low operating and maintenance costs justify the 
attitude that ‘‘The Only Safe Water Is a Sterilized Water.” 


Technical Publication 38 discusses chlorination and W&T 
Visible Vacuum Type Chlorinators in detail. Ask for it. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and ‘x Ammonia Control Apparatus 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branches in ¥ Principal Cities...Main Factory, Belleville, N J. 
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with the publisher. Extensive duplication 
resale without permission prohibited. 
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